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‘WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Some of the New York papers published 
last Sunday what purported to be an inter- 
view with me, in which it was stated that 
«Henry George had definitely decided not 
to bea candidate for the presidency next 
year, and not a put the labor party into 
the campaign.” 

The subsiratum of truth in this inter- 
view was a conversation held some time 
before with a man who represented himself 
as a reporter of the Boston Herald, in 
which, without making any declaration for 
myself, I told him in general terms of what 
was being said on the subject of the policy 
of the labor party by members of the 
party. I first saw the interview as pub- 
lished when it was submitted to me 
by the New York Herald, and also by 
the New York Tribune, to whom, as to 
other papers, it had been sent as a copy of 
what would appear in the Boston Herald 
the next morning. I at once repudiated it 
to these papers, and sent out a similar re- 
pudiation through the press association. 
Apparently, however, this failed to reach 
the Sun, Werid aud Journal, as they pub- 
uished the wi rticle. 


The truth is that Ihave nof definitely 
decided net to be a candidate for the presi- 


dency next year in case our friends 


throughout the country determine to put 


gs to what its policy ought to be. 


* 


ceussed among 


- up a candidate aud demand of me to serve 
as such; 


and not only do I not presume to 
decide for the united labor party, but I 
have not definitely made up my own mind 
The 
columns of THE STaxparp have been 


freely opened to expressions of opinion 
on both sides of the question of a presi- 


dertial nomination, for I have felt this 
do be a matter that should be dis- 
ourselves before the 
meeting of a national conference. But I 


have also felt it was too early to decide, 


and, as I have before said, I have felt 
that the decision ought largely to depend 
upon circumstances. I have never had 
any hesitation in expressing an opinion 
after I had once fairly formed it; but Ihave 
much hesitation in coming to an opinion 
that involves responsibility. This is the 
situation in which I now find myself; but 
since the question is ina manner forced 
upon me, it is perhaps well that I should 
say frankly just how it appears to me at 


the present time. 


First, as to the persona! equation: 
Office, even the highest. has no attrac- 


_ tions to my ambition, because I feel that 


the best and most lasting work that I 


could do would be of another kind. But 


for the same reason running without 


hope of election has no terrors. I dislike 


candidacy of any kind, aud neither my 


taste nor my strength lies in the line of 
politics; but I would never shrink from 
taking a place in the forlorn hope of a 
political movement if convinced that 
the movement itself was needed; that 
I was, under the circumstances, the 
best availabie candidute, and that this 
under the circumstances was the best use 
to which I could be put. This last may be 
toone who wishes to be as useful as he 
can a most important consideration. Not 
only are the bounds of individual pow- 
ers and activities extremely limited; »ot 
only does the expenditure of energy in one 
direction lessen the quantity that can 
be expended in another, but the attempt 
to be useful in active politics may, and to 
some extent must, reduce other oppor- 
tunities of usefulness. 

To say nothing of the gross blun- 
derings and often times deliberate mis- 
representations which under our sys- 
tem of press reporting put the most care- 
ful speaker who enters the political arena 
in danger cf being presented as a fool or 
incendiary to far larger audiences than he 
can possibly reach with his voice, and the 


prejudices and antagonisms that are in- 


evitably excited by political candidacy, 
there are many who, if ne enters active 
politics, will regard as a demagogue the 
man they might otherwise be disposed to 
listen to. 

‘All this I knew when I accepted the 
nomination for mayor of New York, and 
it was the great reason of my reluctance to 
doso. Under all the circumstances, how- 
ever, that seemed to be the path of greatest 
usefulness to a cause to which I had 
pledged myself. My judgment as well as 
my disposition urged me not to become a 
candidate a second time; but when the 
time came tocarry into the arena of state 
politics the movement that had begun in 
this city, the possibilities seemed 50 large, 
and the demand was so urgent, that I 
could not refuse. - 

But while I have not authorized any 
statement that] have definitely decided not 
to accept a nomination for the presidency if 
at is determined to run a presidential ticket 
upon the lines of the Svracuse platform, I 
certainly fee] that my friends will not want 
to put me in the position of a sort of per- 
petual candidate, and that the movement 
has already developed a number of men 


who would serve the purpose of heading a 


national tickst as well, to say the least, as 
Icould, leaving me free for work for which 
I am better suited. 


Whether the united labor party should 
at the next election enter the national 
field, 1 regard as a question of policy. I 
do not believe in policy to the sacrifice of 
wrinciple, and I am sensitive to the argu- 


expense of and 


ment of Mr. Pentecost that the duty of 
men who see a truth is to follow it regard- 
less of results. But I consider independent 
political action as only one of various 
means. As I have over and over 
again declared, the important thing 
is not how men vote but how they 
think. To advance the truth we need not 
s0 much to win political battles as to ex- 
cite thought and arouse conscience; for 
what really stands in the way of the 
truth is not existing parties, but general 
ignorance, general prejudice and general 
carelessness, And the whole question as 
to whether weought to enter the presi- 
dential field resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of the best way to call attention to 
the truths we would advance. 

The question whether a g.2at reform 
can be best promoted by independent 
political action is not capable of an un- 
varying answer. It depends upon the 
circumstances of time and field. When 
the struggle of existing parties involves no 
principle and independent political action 
can attract attention and provoke dis- 
cussion, it is clearly the best means of 
bringing a principle into politics; but 
when existing parties begin to divide upon 
that principle, even if the difference be- 
tween them is comparatively a small one, 
then it may be that the most effective 
means is to utilize their fight and to devote 
the energy that might be expended in a 
separate movement to urging them on. 

Both as to the field and as to circum- 
stances there is a wide difference be 
tween the campaigns in which the new 
party has already engaged and that in 
which it will engage if it enters next year 
the arena of national politics, In the cam- 
paign in New York city in 1886 the inde- 
pendent labor movement,.concentrating on 
a single candidate in a narrow but con- 
spicuous field, brought a great principie 
into what otherwise would have been but 
the contest for spoils of municipal rings. 
The field of state politics into which we 
entered in the campaign just closed was 
wider and much more difficult, especially 
as the shadow of the approaching presi- 
dential campaign was over it. But the 
political circumstances were the same. 
Neither of the great parties stood for any 
political principle, and the issue between 
them was merely as to which organi- 
zation should control the offices and 
gather in the spoils. And the only 
possible way to make this state campaign 
ameans of arousing thought upon vital 
questions was to run a ticket on a clear 
cut platform. We did not po! as many 
votes as we expected, but we did a yast, 
deal of whatis in itself more important 
than polling votes—setting men to think. 

Now we come to a still wider and: more 
difficuit field. If the political circumstances 
remain as they were in November I should 
say that difficult as is the task of entering 
the national arena with athird party we 
ought to attempt it. Even if we could not 
hope to poll much of a vote, we could at 
ieast provoke discussion and ‘push 


organization, and give the earnest 
men all over the country who 


are disgusted with politics that mean 
nothing but spoils, a chance to cast a 
ballot that would represent the vital prin- 
ciple of American democracy, even if they 
had to write it. 


But since Mr. Cleveland’s message and 
Mr. Blaine’s manifesto there are strong in- 
dications of an important change in po- 
litical circumstances, and it is now 
not improbable that the contest 
between the two old parties next 
year may turn upon the issue of pro- 
tection or free trade, an issue which 
we must meet the moment we 
enter the national arena, and 
that cannot be thoroughly discussed with- 
out bringing up the economic principles 
involved in our platform. Should this 
prove to be the case, our entrance into the 
presidential field might put us in the 
position of urging people to vote against 
a candidate pledged to measures of reform, 
which though small in themselves are in 
the line of our principles, and which 
would be among the first we ourselvcs 
should adopt if we obtained the power. 

We can at least keep up an organiza- 
tion, push the work of our anti-poverty 
societies and land and labor clubs, and 
in the states where we have strength 
run candidates pledged to our principles. 
But before determining what we shal] do 
in the presidential contest‘it seems to me 
that we ought to wait until the political 
situation becomes more clearly defined. - 

Meantime the discussion of this question 
among our friends through the columns 
of ;THeE Stanparp- will clarify 
thought and pave the way to united 
action when the time for action comes. 
And we have this to congratulate our- 
selves upon. President Cleveland’s mes- 
sage and Mr. Blaine’s manifesto have 
already provoked a discussion that 
cannot fail to do enormous good 
in educating the American people in 
the direction of our principles. From our 
standpoint the protective system is a 


matter of small importance, but 
the protective idea is a matter 
of the first importance. It, more 


than anything else, stands in our way. 
The great truth to which we would 
awake the people is that what 
is necessary to solve social 
difficulties and abolish poverty is not the 
‘protection” of one se* of men at the 
set. of men, 


’ 


not the deine et out of of charity 
by the rich to the poor, but 
simple justice—that justice which will 
give to every man the perfect freedom 
which is bounded only by the equal free- 
dom of all others. 


His third article on ‘The Work of 
Knighthood,” in the Journal of United 
Labor, General Master Workman Powderly 
devotes to the subject of government own- 
ership and management of the telegraph, 
making a strong argument in its favor, and 
declaring that— 


Our members in aiding in the work of estab- 
lishing this system will be furthering the 
legitimate wor! ~* '-:..,uthood in accordance 
w.th tne eighteenth section of the declaration 
of principles of the order of the Kuights of 
Labor. 


Mr. Powderly seems at last to be awaken- 
ing to the fact that a great organization 
like the Knights of Labor, banded to- 
gether to improve the conditions of labor, 
must have some clear aim and adequezte 
programme, or it will crumble away. But 
he is only toying with this need in at- 
tempting to meet it by presenting such 
secondary issues as postal telegraphy. 

Important though it may be in itself, 
the question of government telegraphy is 
relatively a minor matter. Government 
management of telegraphs unaccompanied 
with more fundamental reforms will not 
in the slightest :mprove the condition of 
the masses of the people. It will not raise 
wages; it will not make it easier to find 
employment; it will not diminish the in- 
tensity of the strugele for existence; nor 
yet will it diminish the corruptions of our 
politics. On the contrary, there is danger 
that under present .-viitical conditions the 
government management of telegraphs 
would) but add to the power of the 
“machine,” 

The control of the telegraph is one of 
the ways by which monopolists appro- 
priate to themselves wealth they do not 
earn. But what docs it amount to as 
compared with the sheer robbery involved 
in the protective system? What is its im- 
portance as compared with the monopoly 
of land? 

We might have not only government 
management of the telegraph, but govern- 
ment management of railroads; we might 
have not only government telegraphs and 
government railroads, but an assumption 
by the people of all businesses in their na- 
ture monopolies; and what would it avail, 
so long us the monopoly of land continued? 
Given uw people of whom some are absolute 
owners of the land on which all must live 
aud work, und of whom a great body have 
only the power to labor without any right 
(save as they buy-it from. others). to 
the use of that indispensable element on 
which alone labor can be exerted, and no 
matter how minor monopolies may be 
abolished, wages inust s(ill tend to the 
point that will give but 4 bare living, and 
the “leave to toil” be deemed a boon. 

Mr. Powderly is hacking away at the 
branches. What the exigencies of the 
times and his influential position demand, 
is that he should strike at the root, 


A circular in opposition to the manaye- 
ment which Mr. Powderly represents has 
been issued ‘‘to the rank and file of the 
order of the Knights of Labor and oth- 

rs,” by, as they style themselves, “The 
Provisional Committee of Philadelphia.” 
Of the charges which this circular makes 
or implies against the central munage- 
ment of the order it is not necessury to 
to speak, nor do such anonymous charges 
merit much attention. But there are in 
this circular some good statements of gen- 
eral principles. 

For instance, of the disposition to avoid 
the carrying into politics of great princi- 
ples, and of the disposition to make 
‘labor movements” and “labor influ- 
ence” amere means of getting offices for 
‘friends of labor,” this circular says: 

The principles contained in the preamble 
and platform of the order are essentially 
political aud can uever be made a part of the 
laws of our land except through the ballot; 
hence every effort for independent political 
action, having for its aim the euforcement of 
these principles, should have our unqualified 
support, Personal politics, however, which 
have for their object the securement of favors 
to individuals at the hands of political par- 
ties or their managers are injurious to the 
cause of labor and must be putdown. The 
order was never established to advance the 
interests of any oue man at the expense of 
os masses, and hence anyone making polit- 

cal merchandise of his standing or influence 
in the order in order to secure favors from 
political bosses cunnot be else than an enemy 


of sages and of the order, and is better out 
of i 


The absolute necessity of regarding 
fundamental facts and coming down to 
first principles if anything real and perma- 
nent is to be done for labor is thus stated: 


As the vast army of unemployed men 
tramping through the country, driven by 
necessity to take work at any price, is one of 
the chief causes of the depression of labor 
and of low wages; and as there is little hope 
for labor until the sharp competition for em- 
ployment, which makes workmen scabs and 
enemies of one another, is removed, it be- 
comes our imperative duty to strive by all 
Means to arrive at an understanding of the 
best means to disband and dismember this 
great army of the unemploved; and as it is 
self-evident that the Creator has provided 
sufficient for all that have been permitted to 
be born, it daturally follows that if there are 
some who, while willing to work, are yet 
suffering from the want of means to continue 
life, it must be because others are permitted 
by law to monupulize the natural gifts that 
were created for all. Hence we must swear 
death to monopoly. 


The largest and most useful work of 


such ab organization as the Knichts of 


‘those who desert our ranks. 
begin to grow when we get down to the ac- 


ene cere re et A a ee me tt 


Labor—a work that, if it be not educa- 
tional, will be but a writing on water—is 
thus outlined: 

No effort should be spared to make the ses- 
sions of the local assemblies interesting, m- 
structive, pleasant and profituble. Discus- 
sions and debates on labor topics should be 
freely indulged in, labor literature should be 
liberally made use of, and no pains should be 
spared to make the sessions attractive. In- 
telligence is the foe of rings aud tnonopolies 
alike, hence it is important that workingmen 
should so far educate themselves as to be able 
to master the great labor question in every de- 
tail, asthe surest means, not only to break 
down the causes of their oppression, but also 
to secure honesty and fidelity in their chosen 
leaders, 

It is a hopeful sign that ideas such as 
are expressed in these parts of the opposi- 
tion circular are stirring among the 
Knights of Labor. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


See 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST’S OPINION. 


It is very evident that a difference of opiu- 
ion is arising amoug the leading men of the 
united labor party as to the wisdom of going 
into a national campaign, with an apparently 
strong inclination on the part of Mr. Croas- 
daje, Mr. Post and others against such action 
It is a fair question for discussion; and if we 
admit that there is more than one starting 
point for argument, an open question. To me, 
however, there is but one starting point for 
argument—moral, and, if you please, religious 
principles, As to what is the best policy for 
us to pursue, as poticy, forme at least there 
is no question. Policy, as such, should not 
enter into the discussion, What is morally 
right?’ This is the only question. There may 
be difference of opinion as to what is right; 
but that, and not what is politic, is the basic 
question. 

The expense, the difficulty, the political un- 
wisdcm of a presidential campaign are easily 
demonstrated to those who decide questions 
in the light of possible consequences. But to 
those who do not regard consequences as a 
factor in determiaing questions of duty, all 
such considerations have absolutely no 
weight. Mr. Post, whom I revere, and whose 
opinions I profoundly respect, thinks it would 
be an injury for us to become such a political 
organism as the prohibition party, which, he 
thinks, cuts a ridiculous figure. Politically 
the prohibition party, in mauy places, is ridic- 
ulous; but if we ever develop the mora] and 
religious fervor, consistency and persistency 
which characterize the prohibitionists, I 
shall consider that victory for our principle is 
a matter of comparatively short time I 
do not believe in the principle of prohibition, 
and even if it were right the issue is not large 
enough, as I look at it, to form a successful 
national party about; but apart from the 
best element in our party the prohibition 
party is the only party in American politics 
to-day which commands the respect of those 
who believe that men shou!d vote always and 
only for principles. Such a party is morally 
splendid though politically ridiculous, and we 
shall only win by emulating the admirable ex- 
ample of those who stand up, year after year, 
in hopeless contests, to be counted. 

Now, we advocate a great moral principle, 
involving in its success the most significant 
reform in history. The hope of such a move- 
ment lies in men who are moved by the con- 
sciousness that what they do is the will of 
God, by those who ask questions of their 
consciences, and, having received the an- 
swer, act accordingly. It may be that such 
men are in a minority among those who 
hitherto voted our ticket; but in them, les 
the hope of the movement, nevertheless, and 
any decision regarding the next national 
campaign which overlooks this numerical 
minority but moral majority will inevitably 
retard the success of our undertaking. If 
there isto be uo presidential nomination by 
our party next year, and no nominations for 
other than legislative offices, these men can- 
not vote except they write their ballots, for 
they will not vote for republicaus, democrats 
or prohibitionists, as such. It may be said 
they have the option of writing their ballots, 
and so need not be disfranchised; but should 
these men be abandoned by. their leaders, by 
their party, because there are many half be- 
lievers in our doctrine who have not the 
moral courage to identify themselves w ith a- 
politically ridiculous party? 

It is said that Mr. Cleveland, in his mes- 
sage, has come toward us, or is going in a 
bungling way in our direction, on the ques- 
tion of free trade, and therefore we shculd 
vote for him as against Mr. Blaine, for in- 
stance, who represcats a protective policy. 
Bat Mr. Cleveland does not believe in our 
doctrines and is not a partial free trader 
because his partial free tradistin looks in 
our direction. He is a democrat always, 
allied with those forces in society which 
we diametrically oppose. If we vote for 
bim we vote for the strengthening of a 
party which we believe ought to die and give 
place, pot to the republicans, but to a new 
party embodying our basic principle. Free 
trade is merely a logical result of our position 
on the question of land taxation; but tariff for 
revenue only, which Mr. Cleveland advo- 
cates, isnot even a logical deduction from 
our position. Weare glad to have scutiment 
forming, however feebly, in our direction, 
but with either existing party as such we can 
have, morally, sothing whatever to do. 
Parties may come to us but we cannot go to 
them. 

Such movements as ours do not receive 
their initial strength by compromise measures 
or in men who balance on a question of the 
result of this or that policy. Radical meas- 
ures preached and practiced by men with the 
spirit of the old Hebrew prophets will be 
worth more to us for the next ten years than 
all the world wisdom of Solomon. It is my 
personal opinion thut our recent defeat was 
no defeat atall; it was simply a revelation, 
that we once had with us some thousands of 
persons who voted our ticket the year before 
for reasons which had nothing to do with the 
land questions. We are for the present bet- 
ter off without them; and should a national 
campaign reduce the New York vote still 
further, we shall still be better off without 
We shall only 


_itself or for either~limb.* The circu 


national death arr ives. . S 


HENRY GEORGE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETO! 
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ual number of men who believe in our stale 
ciple and who will vote forit simply and 
only because it is the principle in which they 
believe, and they can do no other. Then 
shall we wield a moral power which numbers 
cannot give us, 

Our question has been raised by accidental 
political circumstances in New York city and 
we thought the natural law of reforms would 
now be violated by a steady increase in num- 
bers. We have been rudely awakened from 
our delusion. Many of us nowsee where our. 
weakness was. 
let us not be frightened into miserable tricks 
of political sagacity for the sake of seeming 
to keep the appearance of being stronger 
than we really are. Let us do rather what. 
real men must always do—stick to “principle 
atallhazards. Ifthe time has not come for 
us to go into politics—if that is what our. re- 
cent defeats mean—let us abandon our polit- 
ical organization altogether and push forw ard 
the work of propaganda in anti-poverty so- 
cieties. But if we go into politics at all let us 
go in with nominees for all the. offices and at 
every election. 

Icertainly will vote for no orecidenttal 


electors except they will cast their votes for | 
& man who believes in our principles—not | 7 
It would possibly be 


necessarily Mr. George. 
better for many reasons not to put Mr. George 
in nomination. For such electors I will vote 
if I have to write their names on my ballot. © 

Huce O, PENTECOST. oe 
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Henry George's | Lecture: on 
Blaine and the Tariff.”’ 


The Seventh assembly district organization : 


of the united labor party recently. adonteds : 


the following preamble and resolution: | 
Whereas, 
and Mr. Blaine’s manifesto bring into issue. 
the question of free trade or pr otection; there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That Henry George be requested 
to address the people upon the subject of the 
application to this question of the principles 
of the united labor party and upon: the true 
remedy for financial and industrial distress. 
Mr. George accepted the invitation, Jeaving 
the time and place for the address. to. be fixed 
hereafter. — 
These facts coming to the knowledge of the. 
executive committee of the-Anti- -poverty soci-. 
ety, it requested Mr. George to deliver the 
proposed address at.its*meeting at the Acad- 


emy of Music on Sunday.evening, December: 


18, to which Mr. George agreed. The an- 
nouncement of the lecture will, be found in 
our advertising columns. 


Eunning a Presidential Candidate Is the 
Best Way to Provoke Discussion. |’ 
Brentwoop, N. Y.—By placing candidates. 
in the field of national politics the principles 
so plainly emblazoned upon the banner of the 
new crusade will undoubtedly be brougit. 
more forcibly before the eyes of the American 
people. 


in the person of the rotten old parties will be 
obliged to take notice of and discuss the 
doctrines therein involved. 


Those principles, so clear. and defined: SO. 


well by labors’ ardent orators, will then un-. 
doubtedly force themselves upon the thoughts. 
of thinking men.- ees 

The prohibition party. would never ‘have 
polled the vote it now pols if it were not for 
its untiring energy and perseverance. -The 
70,000 ballots cast in one state in support of 
the “single tax” is indeed un army in Itself, if 
but a regiment compared to either of the old 
parties’ vote. “THOMAS E. BoLanb: 


BincHuamtTon, N 
our land and 
changed to ‘the united labor club? : 
following officers were elected: 
man, president; Chas. Evans, vice- president: : 
D.. De Jong, secretary, and Jolin -Reidy, 
treasurer. The little band of: 


labor club. the name was 


workers here are not willing to acknowledze 


a defeat in the last election. | We believe tha 


when 75,000 votes were cast for the nominee | 
of the united labor party a great work was. 


accomplished and in the end victory will 
surely crown our. efforts. 


earth for-alf His children. L. s. ~ HESMEAN 


What One Missionunry is Uolug ip. Augusta, 


Georgia. 


AUGUSTA, Ga.—Many intelligent Jaboring 
-Men’‘here who think and act for théinselves: 


have sizhted the beacon light that will lead 
them through the dar kness to the shore. Dr. 


MLW. Mabry, whoisa regular subscr iber to } 
THE STANDARD, and 2& stanch and ‘untiring: 
Step. by step, a 
almost turned his place of. business into a | 
His drug: store is situated on a 


worker in the good cause, has, 


reading rooin. 
Twelfth street at the east end of the. Augusta 


factory, and the operatives snatch a few. min--| 
utes from their dinner time. to visit him: and 


read THE pranDane or r hear it read. : 
J AMES Davis. 


Rune Candidate aud ee Discussion. 

CuHicaGco, IL—By all means let us havea 
presidential candidate in the ficid for SSS. 
No matter how few votes we moy receive ib: 


will cause people to inquire what.we are run-. 


ning a candidate for, and the discussion that 


is necessary to bring our principles into prac- 


tical polities * will be | cee advanced. 
Wz. B. STEERS. 


Approves Of Lonis EF. Post’s Ideas are 


AvpuRN, Me.—I think Mr. Post’s idea a | 
‘Protection-or free trade should be | ' 


good one. 
the issue in the next campaign. 


Let us not. be..disheartened; 


“Cleveland, ; 


President Cleveland’s message 


The newspapers that are devoutly | 
kneeling before the shrine of the money-baz | 


e. HE z 
reall a lies, 
muike a creditable preside tential canvass or 


and the | its 
L. ‘S. Hin-{ 


determined | 


God made this |. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


MAINTAIN THE ORGANIZATION. 


I notice that a number of StanDaRD cor- 
respondents, in commenting onan article in 
which I expressed doubt as to the wisdom of 
the nomination of a presidential candidate by 


the party. There is no warrant in my article 
for such a conclusion. Itook it for granted 
that our party would returo and endeavor to 
strengthen its organi ization, and I amheartily 
in favor of a national conference with a view 
to extending and solidifying our organization. 
The first question that would come before 
such a conference would bea declaration of 
principles. On that subject there is no doubt. 
‘in my mind. The Syracuse platform, expresses 
explicitly the vicws I hold us essential to any 
relief for-our people from the gathering 
power of monopoly, and I would not sacrifice 
one iota of the declaration there made‘for the 
pur pose of: conciliating ignorance or coward- 
ice. For. instance, 2 national - conference 
would: be called on to ake a d claration cone: 
c egrning. the. tariff 5 
who - does nob 
ofS ‘all taxalion 
(and, ‘values. inv oh 


: ‘of the open. 
les. Hence 


one of mere 
vexpedioney. 
oping that ip could elect no ont 


cast f 
gate vote as ecoul: it we ih eee our 
-pacty organization and devoted. our energies 
to electing as many congressiaen BS possible. 
‘This is an open question. It isa question that 
must, however, be decided & uy the party. My 
individual opinion is unchanged, but I con- 
sider it entirely possible that the party might 
insist on the presidential plun. To urge the 
congressional nomination plan does. nob, how: 
ever, involve the abandonment of the. party 


who. engagein this. preliminary discussion will 


remember. 
1 wish. to. add, were. that I should nob 
apologize even. if I had recommended the 


‘eourse some of my critics seem to thin 
‘There is nothing ‘sacred about a party in my 
eyes. It: is. simply a voluntary combination. 
for accomplishing certain results. When it 
ceases to serve the purpose of its organiza- 
4-tion ifnot: only ceases to be use P but it. be-. 
comes a public nuisance. My interest in the 
‘united labor party is. based. entirely on tha 
fitness of that party te represent and its 
readiness if. called to power to carry out the 
principles” of the Syracuse platform. If it 
ceased to ; 
would care as little. for. it as. I do for 


. TLE pret e sanaendpen ane art Eee ae rties. AG resent, however, it seems 
The United Labor Club of Binghamton. | the old partie e ; 


cS At the last meeting of a 


‘to me to. be the ouly | party to which we can 
he. presentation of our principles, 
Thave no idea of even hinting at 


‘together and in making a good showing 
; of i s strength a at the polls. 
é We. T. CROASDALE, . 


“On. RefiSetion, Thinks No Presidential 
‘Picker Shoatd be Nominated. 


state of Missouri. 

willing butt earrer to hear our land doctrines 

-explained 

the work f£ 
seed. 


us. aes done to. sow the. 


|-SO far as. 
‘amutter. 


‘thought ts end i : eee 


stand up and. be counted; but on reflection 


ES for president and vice. president. 


“One pease thatinipels me. strongly to this 
t at this time we could nomi- 
33 resident but Henry George; — 


oH, G. CASEI a 


The Disease in the. Social Frame, a 


New Church Messenger. 


When the chasm widens between “ohe, very. 


rich and the very poor, itis a sign that there 
is disease in the social frame. . “Phe 
of one limb and the depletion of another, in. 
the body, is not a good. thine for the 


badiy impeded and misdirected, and un 
restored disease is in the ascendaat. 


other laos not present a picture of 
good on the. one- side. 
harm on the reverse’ ‘side. It is bad 
allround. Your monopalist is the complet: 
serf of his wealth. He is as abject a victim 
of circumstances as the employe who Is pee 
on starvation pay. He sugers. quite as mit 
social and mora! injury as. his worst ‘enem 
could wish him. The- public weal is serve 
ouly when the hard-working. men of i 
abilities can grow rich w ith. compara 
and every willing Worker can. make 
and comfortable livelihood. When 
the case there is obstruction and st 
somewhere, aud it behooves a_ 
recognize the disease before. 


and” fae Ae 


hioners held: on Friday of 
the big 


nternational hall, 
Ss some of them call it. 


our party next year, appear to assume that] 
have suggested the temporary. dissolution of . 


m the begine 


organization, and this isa fact that E hope all - 


I did. 


fitted for this purpose I 


On the contrary, my advocacy 
ional nomina..co plan was dise 
. the belief that it would. be 
many otber in holding the 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—T here is no. section of the 
Union that is. better fallow ground than this 
‘Our people are not only 


And you can have little idea of 


inclined to. the 
opinion that we should nominate a ticket mt 


concluded that the Proper counse for us 


secre: where: we “pave. t cepinieations thas 
will enable us to make any sort of showing. 
| ‘This would enable us to show our strength 
‘about as effectually as we could hope to da 
by running a presidential ticket; and we May, 
possibly, by. concentrating our energies. in 
certain. congressional and legislative districts, 
secure the balance of power in congress, and 
ina few close states. In this way We can 
carry on the worl of propaganda as. well, if 
‘not better, than by nominating candidates 


_ANTI-POVERTY. 


‘WGLYNN AT THE THIRTY-THIRD 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


je Leceure On “Heads and Hearts”—A 
 Wers Interestivg Mecting—Well Acended 
Su Spite of the Bad Weather. 


_ Mr. Louis F. Post presided at the thirty- 
“third meeting of the Anti-poverty society in 
the Academy of Music last Sunday evening 
After the opening hymn by the Concordia 
chorus Mr. Pest announced that there would 
be a business meeting of the society during 
she month of January. The collection was 
then taken up, the choir again uniting in song 
while the baskets were being handed around. 
‘Dr. McGlynn came in at the close of the hymu 
and was erected with the usual tumultuous 
applause. 

Mr. Archibald then rose and said: The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Auti-poverty society 
desires the announcement made that there 
bas been formed a Progress and Poverty 
club. Itisforthe purpose of analyzing and 
ebtaiving a clear idea of the theories ad- 
wanced by Henry George. The class was 
formed on Tuesday last and the first lecture 
will be delivered on Thursday evening next, 
December 15, at cicht o'clock, in the meeting 
room, 24 ‘*Cooper union. The succeeding 
Meetings will be on Wednesdays at eight 
o'clock, in the mectinz room, 22 Cooper 
Bnion, and the fce for the course to the end 
of April will be one dollar. This dollar is 
wot to fee the lecturer, but to pay current 
expenses. The lecturer will be Louis F. Post. 
Applications for the class should be made at 
once to the secretary of the Anti-poverty 
society in Cooper institute any time during 
office hours. 

Mr. Archibald also announced that the Rev. 
gugh O. Pentecost would deliver a Jecture in 
Greenpoint, ou December 19, under the 
auspices and for the benefit of the united 
labor party of Greenpoint, on “The Cause and 
Cure of the Labor Troubles.” Admission 
Gfteen cents. 

Mr. Post next introduced the Rev. 8. B. 
Hershey of Ashtabula, Ohio, who was re- 
eeived with applause. He said: 

VY have come all the way from Ohioto spend 
‘this Sunday here, for the purpose of seeing 
this assembiy and hearing your speaker to- 
night and having some conversation with him. 
Wour chairman hes suid that among the 
things to be accomplished before the end 
would be reuched was the sending forth of 
your representative men all over this country. 
Now it is somewhat in the line of that work 
that Iam here to-night. (Applause) I hope 
before i leave the city to have 
secured a definite understanding, so that I j 
ean take the speaker of this evening some 
time during the coming winter months and 
drop him down ina number of towns in north- 
era Qhiv to preach to us that which you gather 
so bountifully from him and from other 
sources. This isthe gospel truth that needs 
tebe beard. I cannot say that I am a thor- 
ough convert yet. Tam on the way. Tam 
-Wery sure that these men are making some 
Wery definite efforts in avery much needed 
Girection, and, for anything I can see, they 
have found the shortest road to the Kingdom. 
Applause.) And Thepe through the inspira- 
tions I shall eather from the lecturer to-night 
A shall carry away from this enthusiastic 
audience a determination to go home and do 
even better work thin Lhave been doing in 
‘this line. (Applause) 

Mr. Post then annonnecd: the lecture on 
“Heads and Hearts.” and Dr. McGlynn arose 
and stood for several minutes overwhelmed 
With applause. Finally he was allowed to 
‘proceed and said that following the precedent 
of the previous Sunday he would read for 
them a brief portion of the New Testament. 
| He read the beginning of the first chapter of 
St. John's gospel and continued as follows: 

Itmay not be amiss, dear friends, to repeat 
what we nave so often said, that while we 
meet here on the Sunday evenings conse- 
erated to the service, the praise and the sup- 


plicaticns of the Most Hish, while we are ~ 


never tired of protesting that if it were not 
for the religion in the movement that has 
given rise to our society many of us who may 
seem to be somewhat prominent inthe move- 
- Ment would have Go part in it, yet it is not 
our purpose to establish a church, to teach a 
mew reiigion, to take anew departure. It is 
our purpose simply to © preach to all men who 
will bear us. that great truth which is for us 

mot only a truth of political economy, of 
~ wisest siatesmanship, but. so radical and fun- 
damental that we believe it to be the very es- 
sence and the core.of all religion. 

The vreut movement in which we are en- 
gaged “has for its maxim aud its motto that 
God, being equally the Father of us ail; He is 
the stepfather of none; that having placed 
us here with those unalienable right to life, 


to liberty and to the pursuit of happiness - 


which can urise alone from equal brother- 
hood under the fatherhood of God, He would 
nv longer be worthy of that title of. Father if 
He gave tuuny of His chifdren the right to 
eppress or enslave any. of their brethren. 
And thercfore we argue from this great truth 
of natural religion, which must be also the 
wery essence of revealed religion, of anything 
worthy of the name of religion, that the gen- 
era! bounties of nature ure equally the prop- 
erty of 21] God’s children regurdless of their 
differences of age, of strength, of. sex, of 
knowledge, cf condition; that. the rights of 
property are siinply those that men acquire, 
by their own industry, to the product of their 

‘Yabor, whether of mind or hand, and that the 
natural epportunitics, the general bounties of 
nature of which and out: hich labor hasto 
produce! thyse things Uhat constitute wealth, 
are not the property even of the whole hu- 
gnan family. God alene is their owner, and 
He has simply given, as Jefferson tells us, the 
usufruct of these b to each succeeding 
generation of livingmen. (Applause). There- 
fore is it that tha 
ical of our ‘states 

~ held that the d: 

trol over the Jan: a. 
Itis true of) 


wand anest yp nilosople ; 


| 


: they are. 


/ the power. 
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have fashioned for yourselves.” (Applause.) 
The men who are supposed to be the enemies 
of society, of order, of justice, of property, 
are impelled to do and to say, if you choose, 
the wrong, the blind, the violent, the insane 
things that they are doing. If they are in- 
sane, it is because they have had so long to 
wait forthe fulfillment of the demands and 
the prophecies of the seers and sages of all 
times and alllands. It is because they have 
become tired of waiting for the accomplish- 
ment of justice. And, therefore, if apology 
Were needed, all this is sufficient apology for 
our preaching religion from the stage of a 
theater; and while we continue to protest 
that we would establish no new church nor 
make any new departures, we have the right 
given to all men, whether priests or laymen, 
men or women, to speak God’s truth to 
whomsoever is willing to hear it. And it is 
true that men who have gone away hungry 
and empty from the pews of churches have 
come to the theater, and there heard tlie 
word of God and believed it. (Applause.) 

The portion of the Gospel of St. John that I 
have read for you was called from the first 
days in which it was read and heard the 
“olden gospel.” The man who penned these 
lines is culled “the eagle” and “the divine.” 
While the other evangelists contented them- 
selves with beginning their narratives with 
the description of the birth and genealogy of 
the Christ, this eagle, John, as some of the 
fathers have it, having rested his head upon 
the bosom of the Master at the last supper 
and an hour or two before the horrid agony 
began, imbibed thence larger draughts of 
| heavenly wisdom and of heavenly love; and 
so it was but natural that when he began to 
pen the sacred story he should spurn the 
earth and pierce the clouds and go above the 
things of time and sense to that mysterious 
“beomning.” 

“In the beginning,” when the first created 
intelligence sprang into existence, when 
matter and its correlatives, time and space, 
began to be, then there was a Something and 
that Something could have had no beginning, 
for ia the beginning of all things else it was. 
“In the beginning was the Word;’ and this 
word is extremely imperfect in its power to 
represent for us the original, It was the 
Logos. The Word, then, that was in the be- 
ginning, as the Wondrous narrative tells us, 
was the very wisdom of God, that eternal, 
infinite, absolute, all-perfect intelligence, 
without which nothing is, nothing could be. 
“In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word was God. By Him were made all 
things that were made. Without Him was 
made nothing that was made.” He is then 
the creative wisdom. He isthe light. He is 
It is by this infinite. mind, the 
infinite, eternal, substantial wisdom of God 
that all things are. In that eternal Word, 
that transcendant mind, they tind the 
reason of their being; they tind their per- 
fect ideais; they find their adequate end. 

In the eternal idea, God sees all possible 
things andin the exercise of His very will 
He says to this and this, “Let them be,” and 
“Let there be light! And there 


| was light.” This is the philosophic and the 


-and say, 


true idea of the creation, that nothing could 
be if there were not an eternal Intelligence 
to give it reason ivr being, if there were not 
an eternal will to call it out of mere possi- 
bility into being 

But that infinite wisdom must work ina 
manner not unworthy of itself. It must have 
a purpose in all it does; and while it is not for 
our poor, Weak intellects to measure and 
bound the wisdom aud the works of God, yet 
it is within our power, and it is our duty as 
well, to discover something of his purposes, 
to admire his wisdom, to contemplate his 
goodness and to thank and praise his bounty. 

And we may well discover in contem- 
plating the plan of the universe 
how it would seem to have been with- 
out a rational and an iutelligent purpose, 
if after the lone evolution by which the world 
was fitted to be the habitation of man the 
Father had not at length led into this goodly 
scene, us if by the hand. His last, best work— 
aman. A clod of earth, it is true, with all 
the constituent elements of the visible uni- 
verse, With an auimal nature in common with 
the brute that perishes. But this, which is a 
seandal and a stumbling block to human pride, 
becomes but an additional evidence of the 
wondrous wisdom of the Father who gains His 
ends with so little expenditure of strength by 
simple processes, by a few simple laws evolv- 
ing all things. It is not my purpose, dear 
friends, to discuss to-night the question of 
evolution; but it is entirely pertinent to say 
that the doctrine of the evolutionists has no 
terrors fur me, that it does not disturb my 
faith in the Christian religion in the least. It 
does not diminish my admiration and my 
worderment for the creation of man. It isim- 
material for Christian theology and Christian 
truth whether man was created as if suddenly 
fromthe earth just as he is and then had in- 
fused into hima rational and an immortal 
spirit, or whether that body by aslow process 
of evolution through myriads of years may 
have been evolved from the sponge or the 
oyster into its present noble form. I say it is 
utterly immaterial; for it is and must ever be 
true that this body of ours is, as the first book 
of the scripture tells us, made from the slime 
of the earth. And it ever must be true that 
the mere clod of earth could never look up 
“Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
if the Father’s spirit had not breathed into 
the nostrils of that mere ciod a something 
which gave tothe clod power to spurn the 
earth and with the penetrating gaze of the 
miud to perceive all the things of time and 
sense, and reach to a knowledge of the Logos 
—of the Word. (Applzeuse.) 

It is comforting fer the religious faitb that 
is in all of us—and I speak not merely of 
Catholics, of orthodox Christians or of re- 
ligious men of the Hebrew faith, of men in a 
word who believe in one or another form of 
revealed relizion--I speak of all those who 
believe in Ged, who believe in a spiritual es- 
sence, who believe in an eternal intelligence, 
who believe thut this eternal intelligence is 
the spirit that has created and ruled the uni- 
verse, who believe in an eternal will, who be- 
dieve that there is a power for goodness and 
for justice and truth that is supreine, eternal, 


‘that is the muster, the maker and the lord of 


all. Itis for all these that I speak, and [ say 


itis comforting for them all to learn from the 


D: most advanced of scientists that they them- 
Selves, while cntirely convinced of the process 
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ynust ve applied 


of evolution, find in this process of evolution a 


ee ‘series. of. breaks, of chasms, at the brink of 


j which mere science stands simply staggered, 


| appatted, bewildered. They have never yet 
+» | been able und they never can be able—so 
7] many. of them 


are willing to confess—to 


| bridge over with mere science or scientific 


ail truth and goodness, and beauty, and that | 


vo 


is but another name fer, God. 


trath, that the very men who hate and curse 


Aud this is so | 
trne that it. is an actuel fact, it is the clear 


the name of God are doing so to-day because 


of the putural religion iu their hearts. (Ap- 
plause.) it is because under the nume of God 
something hus beea presented to demand the 
allegiance of their | 
their hearts at 
ligious = :ninds 
well known 
had much 2 
God, 1 hate 
he was noi 


ich their’ naturally re- 
‘and hearts revolt. A 
ter has said. 
on to say: “If such be your 
ur 40d.” (Applause.) And 
hen he continued: 


minds and the love of. 


and > 


discovery the chasm that separates the vege- 
stable from the mineral. 


And many of the 
more Christian minded of them are willing to 
admit a similar chasm between the brute and 
Wwu"Nn. 

We had 2 visit in this country a few months 
ago from a man who risked his life in the in- 
terest of geographical and ethnolgical 
Science, in the exploration of central Africa, 
a civil engineer, aman entirely familiar with 
the teachings of the advanced modern 
scientists and entirely in accord with them 
in the doctrine of evolution, and yet, as some 
of them perhaps will think, strange to say, 
au Ciristian, an orthodox Christian, a man 
who, tuuchiug science on week days, taught 
a class of workingmen religion, orthodox re- 
ligion, on Sundays. Mr. Drummond, this 
civil cugiueer, has written a very remarkable 


book. entitled “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World;” and the sum and substance of this 
very remarkable book is just this: that the 
whole orthodox system of creation, of original 
sin, of penace, of self-denial, of prayer, finds 
its perfect analogy in the processes of na- 
ture. He tells us that he discovered, as it 
were, this wondrous analogy, to his own 
great surprise and admiration, in teaching 
his Sunday class of workingmen the tenets 
of the Christian testament. He found him- 
self, as was natural enough, trying to illus- 
trate the religious truths that he believed by 
the similes with which he was familiar, by 
the truths of science. He found himself 
more and more explaining Christian tenets in 
the language of the advanced scientists. 
This brought new light to his miud. He 
actually found that ‘what he was saying, 
simply because the language was that with 
which he was familiar, was substantially the 
very language of St. Paul, and that the doc- 
trine of evolution and modern science gener- 
ally threw a new and wondrous light upon 
Christian revelation. 

Mr. Drummond remarks, in his book, the 
chasm that exists between the various natural 
things, and he finds a perfect analogy, so that 
he is not unwilling to admit a similar chasm 
between the mere brute animals and the 
rationalman. And then he finds the peculiar 
illustration of these doctrines to be doctrines 
of orthodox Christianity; to be equally doc- 
trines of the inspired singers of Israel and 
Buddha and Confucius. No man less than | 
ean wish to disparage what [believe to be the 
peculiar pre-eminence of the Christian teach- 
ing. ButIam happy tobe able to say that in 
the Christian schools of Rome I have been 
taught a Christian philosophy and a theology 
that justifies me in preaching every word that 
IT utter from this platform. (Great applause.) 

It isa significant thing that the priests of 
the Christian chureh and ministers of every 
denomination, the monks in their solitudes 
and canons in their eathedrals, can to-day 
find nowhere utterances so ready and so apt 
and so wondrously well adapted to express 
their highest flights ef religious enthusiasm, 
their highest idea of the contemplation of the 
fatherhood of God, their wondrous admira- 
tion of the glories of His handiwork and the 
love of their hearts and gratitude to the best 
of fathers, than in the inspired utterances of 
the king, the prophet and the psalmist of 
Israel. And so, I mizht add, utterances from 


Buddha, Confucius, Piato, Socrates, Aristotle, 


words surely not uninspired of God, coming 
from that unseen source of truth and light 
which can be none other than the Word. 

And this is confirmed by what I have read 
for you: “The Word was in the beginning;” 
“by Him were miade all things that were 
made;” “He is the light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world.” 
And so that Word of God, that Mind of God, is 
for the whole rational universe the sun, as 
essential to its being as is the sun of our sys- 
tem essential to the material life of all this 
solar system. And this truth was not ‘hidden 
from tke sages of pagan antiquity. It was 
clearly seen by Plato and Socrates, by Aris- 
totle, by the sage Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. And, in fact, it is not denied that 
this first gospel of St. John was but a trans- 
lation as 1t were by the inspired sage, “son of 
thunder,” as Christ himself called him, into 
platonic language of the truths that he had 
imbibed from the bosom of Christ. The very 
word that he uses is not mentioned in any 
other gospel, and this Word, this Logos, the 
evangelist had learned from Plato. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This view gives to these material forms of 
ours, to these material bodies, a grace, a 
charm that else they could not have. In 
speaking of ‘heads and hearts” we are 
speaking of the mind of man. We are 
speaking of the will, the affections. We are 
speaking of man’s capacity to know the 
truth, of his capacity to enjoy the beautiful, 
to body forth in himself images of beauty 
and that wondrous capacity of the heart of 
man to spurn the earth and to rise to the level 
of the unseen and eternal good. The head 
and the heart of man are but the seat and 
the instruments and the signs and symbols of 
these spiritual faculties of the rational soul 
itself. The word that enlughteneth every 
man that cometh into this werld, gives to 
each man the light of reason’ that 
makes the human head something totally 
different from all the rest of the 
visible creation; it is the light that comes to 
the mind of man, the truth ‘that he thus per- 
ceives that givesto his will an object that is 
totally different from the objects that are the 
pursuit of the mere brute creation. Itis that 
that gives men a law peculiar to man, moral 
law that in @ measure emancipates man 
from the luw of mere force, ‘of mere 
passion, of mere appetite and makes hin 
stride the world, its master and its king, the 
monarch of all he surveys, although so in- 
ferior in strength, in agilicy, to so many of the 
brute creation. It is this power of thought, 
it is this love of unseen beauty, it is the 
power to conceive an ideal of a beauty 
that never was in created things; it 
is the necessity, not to say the capacity, to 
love an eternal aud an ideal of beauty, that 
make man the lord of creation, that gives to 
human heads and human hearts an inexpressi- 
ble grace and dignity, that makes all the 
wondrous beauty of our art, our poetry, our 
sculpture, our painting, our eloquence. It is 
this that gives all its charm to the dramas of 
the great bard of Avon. It is this that gives 
all its wondrous attractiveness to the wisdom 
of a Plato or a Socrates. It is, in a word, 
this power to know the truth and to love the 
good this creative efficiency that assimilates 
us to God, the creator of ali things, that 
make men and women, that make the human 
head take on something of the divine. 

Tt is this that gives to human heads and 
hearts their peculiar dignity. If there be no 
God, if there be no eternal intellizvence, if this 
spirit within us, with its power to know the 
true aud the good and the beautiful, has no 
adequate object, then is our whole lite a 
mockery, then is this world a cruel jest, then 
were it better that we had never been born, 
then upon the tomb of all humanitv—the 
sooner it should die the better. Or, if of hu- 
man life there is nothing else than what we 
see and feel here, wh at we do and say 
and suffer; if this human life is but the 
wail of a child asit is born, is but the weep- 
ing of that child as it journeys on and toils: 
and fights and suffers, is but the dying of that. 
child with its ideals unuttained, with its 
hopes vanished, with its illusions disenchanted, -}- 
so that upon the tomb of a child may be 
properly engraven, as has been engraven: ~ 

He was born, he wept and died; 
Bricf history of the longest life.— 

If the longest life can thus be sumined up in. 
so brief a history, and after this longest life- 
there 1s nothing else, then might we well say 
that this life of ours, this power to think, this 
subtle feeling, these keen affections, were 
given to us not by the wisdom of a creative 
God and Father, but by a mocking fiend. 
Then would the manicheism be jJustitied that 
taught that all this visible world is but the 
creature of a fiend, of u mocking god; of 
god of evil, that there is au eterna! principle 
of evil, of error, of darkness and of eternal ! 
conflict between the principle of good and 
evil. but this is a mockery; it is an ab- 
surdity; It is against right reason; it is but 
an iusane dream of distorted human minds. 
Let us hold to the healthy and the wholesome 
view thav truth is supreme iu the world, that 


-ali things bave been made in measure and in 


2 Soniethine 


is infinite love, and the love 
‘ren because they ure statnped with the divine 


drous enthusiasm. the minds and hearts of 
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form, and that while we cannot always see 
their object or take in their meaning, we do 
see enough to say that there is a spiritual 
power in the universe that works for good, 
that the highest wisdom is that of the little 
child that looks up into the father’s counte- 
nance with perfect faith and confidence in 
what He says, with perfect love for His 
holy will, with perfect assurance that 
in doing that Father’s will as it has 
been written by the creative finger upon 
the heart of every one of His chiidren, 
we shall do the highest wisdom, and in His 
good time shal! be called to enjoy the reward 
of perfect service and perfect knowledge and 
perfect love, so that the wisdom of the child 
consists in this—in knowing that there is a 
Word that enlichteneth every man with the 
capacity of a fuller union. That Word makes 
ali men equal. That Word calls man to a 
wondrous transformation into the image of 
the divine, and while we cannot all be learned, 
while we cannot all read God's book in the 
stars, as some of His gifted ones have been 
able to do, we all can, the least of us, the least 
gifted, read the handwriting of the Father 
upon the hearts of each of us, telling us that 
we are to promulgate the eternal teachings 
of God’s law: “Blessed are the clean of 
heart fer they shall see God; “Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after justice, for 
they”—somewhere, somehow—"shall have 
their fill;’ > “Blessed are the peacemakers;” 
“Blessed are ve when men revile you and say 
all manner of evil against you for my name’s 
sake, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Applause). 

All can read phrases or. their equivalents 
that have been written in the moral law, in 
the sean of men, upon their hearts, upon 
tablets of flesh, by the creative finger of God 
the Father. It is no part of Christian theology 
that we have been redeemed by some new and 
strange God. It is her teaching, it is her be- 
lief, and all other belief were a vain phantasy, 
that we have been redeemed and elevated, 
purified by the God who hath made us. “God 
so loved the world that He sent His only be- 
gotten Son.” The Father was never unmind- 
ful of His original work. He had never for- 
gotten the world. He had never fora single 
moment withdrawn the watchful care of His 
providence. And if He permits the wander- 
ing itis because He wishes the wanderer to 
eujoy more perfect bliss by his return to the 
Fathers home. If He permits sorrow it is be- 
cause of the more perfect joy that would come 
after the sorrow. If He permits sin it is be- 
cuuse of the more wondrous redemption by 
which the sin should be more than atoned for. 
And so it is our faith that He doeth all things 
well, that the word that enlighteneth our 
minds is the very Word of God. 

And we do believe that some cighteen cen- 
turies ago there stood in the inidst of the 
world a man who spake as man never spoke 
before und came not to speak words of natu- 
ral wisduin, to give us codes of jurisprudence, 
to give us treatises of astronomy, to teach us 
language, but to. speak as man never spoke 
before tbe simple truths, the universal truths, 
the truths that concern best and most the 
eternal interests of man, the truths that go 
to the very foundation of human nature and 
buman society, the truths that if rightly un- 
derstood and practiced could cure all the ills 
that afflict human society and would speedily 
make this earthly habitation what the Saviour 
enlls the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

We of this. Anti-poverty society have come 
together in order to do what we can to 
hasten the coming of that blessed day when 
men hungering and thirsting for justice shall 
becin even here to taste somewhat of that 
fullness which they must hope to attain: to 
the perfeet enjoyment -hereatter. We are 
saddened, we are disappointed, and at times 
a fewof usare made augry by witnessing 
the terrible distortion of. God’s will in civil 
society, by witnessing the practical denial of 
fraternity, ‘the ulmust-universal acceptance 
asumatter-of practical polities, of practical 
political economy, that humansociety is nota 
brotherhood, bat that it is a brutal competi- 
tion between so. many wild beasts, or slightly 
tumed, condemned to live together in one pit, 
the object of euch one being, by scrambling, 
by getting ahead of his brother, by over- 
reaching his brother, to get more of the few 
things that were castas it were in contempt 
into that pit-that the brute animals might 
snarl and fight and tear.one another in order 
to enjoy a littie more of the good things (ap- 
plause), that they might enjoy a little more of 
the few good things that this Maker and Mas- 
ter of the animals in the pit-has not. provided 
in suflicient quantity to satisfy their brute, 
animal appetites. 

Now, that is pr actically the teaching of 
your politicians; that is the teaching of your 
journalists, But. something sadder’ still re- 
mains to be told, that is lar ‘ely the practical 
teaching and in some instances the theoretical 
teachinespft men who, after the example of Him 
whom they call Master, are ready enough to 
promote the building of hospitais and infant 
asylums, and homes for destitute children and 
the like, and tell us that it is by doing such 
things us these that a society that tukes to 
itself the name of Christ and calls itself his 
Christian church will regenerate the world if 
we will only give it time enough (laughter), 
and by also teaching the rich that they can 
purchase heaven for themselves by giviug the 
tenth part of their superfluity to the poor, and 
teaching the poor that they can purchase 
heaven by bearing patiently all their trials 
and accepting with gratitude the tenth part 
of the supertluity of the rich. 
laughter.) >. 

Now, I say itis all very well to do all that, 
and entirely proper that that should be done; 
and the beauty of it is that where it needs to 
be done the doin of it reverently, religiously 
is a tribute that we pay to the divine sacred- 
ness of humanity. Every man who. believes 
in the brotherhovd of man must believe that 
human life 1s inestimably precious. Thus love 
of the outcast, the mere wail and the insane, 
becomes tuestimably precious, aud the test of 
our regard for this sacred humanity is at its 
weakest point just as the test of the st rength 
of a chain is atits weakest link. 

Thave lectured time and again upon all this, 
and am prepared todo so again, but 1 have 
always felt and L feel to- da, y and I assert t 
the highest. charity, the divinest. charity: 


(Applause aud 


ab 


iil the minds and the hear ts of men with the 
of justice. (great applause), 


enthusiastic love 
and to teach all inen to do justice and to. do it 
not grudzing:y, and thas. that charity mews 
fur: higher than. doling out 
It inewus ‘the love of God ‘beeau he 
of all: our breth- 


tances. 


imuge of so good a Father: and 1 assert with 
all sincerity aud: all conviction that - that is 
the charity which animates the men who. sis 
upon this: plutforin | and animates with won- 


those who. are’ the member's of ‘this society. 
(Applause). - 

It were a cruel mistake to make pain and 
suffermg and poverty and filth and dirt 
and disease such blessed things. that we 
should coddle disease und“ have a care not 
to dy» ‘too much to exterminate ‘ill-health 
and abolish poverty as if 1» were interfer- 
ing with the plan of God. (Applause.) The 
mocker yoof such a doctrine is precisely like 
that of those who should assert that a con- 


tinual war is the desired condition. of - human--. 


ity. Even “pagans who, professed. no such 
sublime code vf - ‘brotherhood and love of 
peace understood. the wisdom and the maxim 
that war was simply iutended to conquer 


« 
© 
? 


peace. And yet _ there are preachers of | 


al 1 &87 ° 


religion who would actually have us coddle 
poverty like those who, while fighting cholera 
or small pox, would carefully preserve the 
germ, lest the world might be after a while 
entirely deprived of these great blessings of 
cholera and small pox. (Laughter.) These 
good Christian people—for they are Chris- | 
tians after a fashion, and I believe they will 
save their souls, a great many of them—are 
guilty of precisely the same folly... 

What a beautiful ideal is held forta to all 
humanity, in the person of that best friend of 
humanity, as He died that-we might live a 
fuller, truer, holier, diviner life. He died 
crowned with the thorns of earth and His 
heart literaliy broke because of its unrequited 
love. And thus will it be with all those who 
would do something for iumanity, with those 
who, having seen clearly a great truth, would 
make it known to the multitude. Let them 
go ou and tread the steep and thorny and 
rugged path where He has led. They too. 
shall die upon the cross and crowned with 
thorns, and if their hopes may too often | 
seem to be dispelled as if ilusions, 
even they, they may have to go. be- 
yond without catching in the midst of mid- 
night gloom anything like a glimpse of the 
dawn of the coming of the day of the Lord. 
Let them die even with br eaking. hearts bub. 
still with perfect. confidence that. that day is - 
destined to dawn, that the time shall come - 
when, all the more because of the thorns and 
the breaking hearts, humanity shall rejoice in 
the perfect fulfillment of the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Thy kingdom come, hy. will Hs pene on 
earth as it isin heaven.” - 

Loud and repeated applause, as Dr. Mc- 
Glynn concluded, showed how ..deeply the |. 
audience appreciated his words. The pro- | 
ceedings closed with the singing of the ‘Cross. 
of the New Crusade” by the Concordia cboir, 
the whole audience rising anc joining in the 
chorus. 


Prohibition and the Single Tax. cere 


Brookuyn, N. ¥.—What has ever. become of. 
the promised discussion of the la »bor and pro- 
hibition questions between the Ve vice and. THE 
Stanparp! I expect great things from it. 
when if occurs, seeing that the labor party 
and the prohibition party are the only ones 
that have any principle to discuss, and that a 
union of their forces is greatly to be desired, 
though how it is to be accomplished yet, I 
cannot sce, in view of the fact that so many. 
of the labor party are not interested in the 
liquor question, and so many of the prohi- 
bitionists are blind to the evils of land monop- 
oly. Nevertheless let us have the discussion, 
for nothing but good can come of it. } 

Tam satisfied, judging by my own exper-. 
ience, that the probabilities are that far more 
vrohibitionists will be led to relegate :prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic to a place second to 
prohibition of land monopoly than there wili 
be of single tax advocates converted to 
subordinate their reform to vrohibition. “1 
judge by myself. Iam an urdent believer in. 
prohibition. For many ye years I believed and 
preached from hundreds of platforms. that 
prohibition is the only possible solution of the 
liquor question. I believe that now. But, 
whereas I used to preach that the drink waste 
was the efficient cause of national poverty 
and bad trade, and that the diversion by per- 
sonal total abstinence and national prohibition 
of the $1,000,000,000 or more wasted on: drink 
and its results into the channels of trade 
would be sulicient to give us perpetual goud 
trade and abolish all involuntary poveriy, 
now I do not believe it. A close study of the 
simple and clear headed philosophy of Henry 
George has convinced me that great as ‘is the: 
drink evil there is ua greater underlying it, 
and which is largely the’ cause of. it— 
monuopely of Jand.. T° find that’ in. all 
my delineations of the prosperity, _mor- 
ality and national. advancement, thas. 

yould) follow the turning of the ~ drink 
mcuey into the channels of ‘industry, I had 
forgotten the all-absorbing landlord, who. 
would-be the. great reaper of the new pros-_ 
perity. It is easy to see—when properly 
pointed out—that no one has such an interest 
in the pecuniary profit of prohibition as he. 
A. sober nation: would be worth millions 
more to him than at present. The’ drunken 


people do not produce as much as the sober, 


and therefore cannot pay as much rent; and 
Wwe can easily see that if ‘some. $1,500.000,000 
could suddenly be devoted to building houses, 

producing furniture, clothing, and all other 
necessaries; the inevitable result, after the 


primarily consequent good trade, and the. 
superabundance of work, wages, comfort and 


luxury to the working classes, would be the 
land boom, the~- paper -city, the land ‘specu- 
lator’s free. ride 
soaring rent and—things, economically, the 
same us, now. The ouly benefit ‘I can: con- 
ceive to result from. prohibition would. be a 
sober people, who, being in a better. condition 


‘and free lunch, the high 


| 


AT A. RAILWAY “STATION. 


‘Say, boss, give Ine enough to-ecs ‘some 
gridit Dve had nothing ta cat since yester. 
di Ly? 

So suid a tramp zt. a Hudson river village 
-raHroud crossing one afternoon a fortnight . 
aga. - He seemed. under forty, but was. bent 
and wrinkled before his time. His ciothes. 
were tattered and filthy; bis. shoes worn and 
twisted out of shape, and. his beard unkempt 
and matted. On his head was. an old softy” 
felt hat, riddled with holes, and under one 
arm was a bundle done up in a soiled yellow 
cloth. His face bore an expression of min. 
glcd humility and cunning, and when I gave 
‘him somet hing: he muttered thanks and sham 
-bled rather than walked. away. 

Tasked the railroad gateman if many such 
men came that way. 

‘Not many as rough looking-as that one? _ 
he answered, “but there soon may be. There 
are lots of men prowling around and it doesn’t 
take lone to get to the bottom of a 
grade. They come tramping along the track — 
and. when they ask. for something to. eat E. 
can’t refuse, for there. may be honest men. 
‘among titern. Not long ugo one came limping 
along and stopped and looked toward. my: 
house, near the trac ‘there,. and he came over 
and asked for a piece of bread. | 

1m. no tramp,’ he said. Poverty’s aot 
me down. Pm going home to geta job’"—and 
he stopped and his. eyes filled with tears. : 
“Tt broke me all up to see him humbled. 
Another fellow and [ fixed him up and sent 
him home on-a train. Two weeks after a 
‘letter came, and in it was the: little Money 
we had given him. 

“There are plenty of men like that. They 
go tramping from place to place looking: for 
work. They are ashamed to bee at first, but 

| hunger brings them to. it. Perhaps if they: 
get-a jobit lasts only for a short time, and 
out they have to go again. 

“You see, unless times are: ‘flush, some men 
“must be out-of work, and the only question | is, 
who shall do the tramping?. 


the strain. -He loses. courage: and believes. 
fate is against him. He finds that if he 
pockets his. pride: it. is easier to beg or steal 
than to get work and earn a living. 
‘What's the result?) Bums and dead Baata: 
Men without homes. Fellows who live at the 
least cost. And that is why election day isa 
godsend to them. Besides money for their 
-votes there are free drinks and cigars and ia 
many cases lodgings, They make hay while 
the sun shines.” 
I could stay no longer. My train was at 
the station.. But I did a good deal of think- 
ing as I was whirled away. 
aeoret H. GEORGE, JR. 


How Large and Broad Were the. Syme 


Time of the Apasties ¢ 


The following letter, addressed by a Meth- ae 
odist minister in a large city—a sympathetic, 
honest man—to. a correspondent of . THs — 
STANDARD, is interesting as illustrating: the” 
view which many earnest men take of the : 
social problems of the day. . 
My Dear Sir: Your note is at Hande! 
served your presence at church. last Sabbath 
evening and was glad to. see you. Yor 
a hearty invitation to. come often. ne 
The slic cht veference to Questions oF 


as now ranaht and to. show that it could no 
be bused on : tie “Spiritual communisi. of th 


in ‘this cpatones: “The: regener ation of soci 
depends upon the regeneration of. the i 
vidual.” If society was.as large in its sym: 
pathies and broad in its charities and deep.i 
its feeling of brotherhood as the. little band of 
apostles w as we would have. less. social in- 
‘equalities; but as every man had need he — 
would receive from such as had more. In- 
stead of taking av ray the. rich man’s wealth 
(as the commune would), in. order to. amelio- 
rate the poor man’s: ‘poverty I would have the — 
rich and poor nieet. toget her at the eross, be- 
lieving asI do that the | spirit of Christ in the 
heart of man is the ‘solution of most of our. 
problems of social disorder, and to quote fro 
the Book that. ‘‘whoso seeth his brother hav 
need.and shutteth up his. bowels of “compa 


sion from‘him, how dlivelleth. the lov re of God. 


in him??. 


Ido not profess to. assent to all Mr. Henry : 
George advocates. I think him a sincere we 


mani and am glad to read what he write 


when time permits. To say that Lagree with 


his proposed remedy vould not be honest, and | 


to refuse to read him would be narrow. 


So 


read and sift and wait for the dawning of 


to think, would be all the sooner ready to go> 


to the ballot box and vote the landlord cut. 
Lam a lifelong teetotaller; but Zor the life 


of meI have never seen what advantage, pe-. 


cuniurily, it has ever been to me. When 
wages have been cut down, my empleyer 
never spared me because I was no drunkard; 
and when the landlord has raised’ my rent. it 
has seemed to me that he did it because 1. 


better day. 


Yours. sincerely, 


The President of the Philadelphia Antl 
\ Poverty Society Favors a | National Con 
_ vention. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Believing that | in’ de 


_ciding the question of a pr esidential pee 


nen afford to pay it—not spending fhy | 


rages in the saloon. As the rain is no re- 


peter of persons, falling alike on the just: 


aud on the unjust, so the landlord falls on 


drunkard. 


tic curse of land m-nopoly? 
amongst them some. of the greatest landlords, 


But are not multitudes of - ‘good and promi. 
nent prohibitionists totally blind to the gigan- 
There are. 


whomsoever he can, be he teetotailer or 


whose incomes, spent freely in the “cause,” 


are derived from.as cruel a wrong and injus- 
tice. 
month. ‘quotes. the Scottish-Amer can million- 
what early abstinence will do towards. miuk 
mga fself- ‘nade’: man, - Though: not 
cb ‘that - het never entered: a 
is success | in oe 


the. role 
from. the “SUlr 


The National Temperance Advocate this. 


ary, there can be no question. . 


tion next year, the opinions of men, ¥ 
like Messrs. Post and Croasdale, _ bor 
burden of the last campaign, | ‘should ‘hav 


\-great weight, I still think the subject shou 


properly be settled. by a national convention 
As to the propriety of holding such a@- con 
vention at the earliest possible. dat 
The great en 
courugement to: all workers that would com 


from the mere touch. of heart.with heart an 


mind with mind, the advertisement our prin 
ciples. would Feceive. the: fact. thas 


coming together i 


nése’-—are. in ‘themselves. sufficient reason foi 


“the holding of the convention, even if thera = 


‘were no matters of | eal stupor tance to ee 


aire, Andre 2w> Carnegie, as an example of | ¢ 


f th fuse te Gi | of Sones : 
eg ee W.. J. ATELNSO? 

fot to Run a Ticket Would Look Like an 
-AtLempt to Bring- Free Trade i at: eho: : 
Back Door. ; ate 
ARBLEHEAD; Mass.—As far ‘as. ae indi . 
luai opinion is. concerued. ig believe 
~ be t to run a straicht, ‘party ticker. = 
and. Coeste: have declared 


nomination. for. we e 


to ne like an ettempe to “bring ‘free. trade in 


Ez: ‘T Gangs. N. J. Sehoes of our "tpieads : 
whem Ihave talked with favor & pres:- 
tential nomination. ‘To bring ‘oR a full dis- 


‘California.’ ‘Henry Georzel i think should take 


‘care of F SHE: STANDARD. “EG ALPHONSE. 


“The average man does not last Ione under: ie 


pothies and Charities of “‘Seciety” in the 


Tr ok ae 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
& Goodwill Value. 

Irmaca, N. Y.—I understand that under the 
system of taxation proposed by Mr. George 
ground rents and the taxes colleuted by gov- 
erament would always be substaatially the 
game. A friend with whom i have been dis- 
cussing the matter says that it is incorrect to 
say that a landiord under the proposed sys- 
tem would pay as taxes ocither more nor less 
than he receives from his tenants as ground 
vent. He might, he says, get many times the 
amount of his taxes under some circumstances. 
The aim would be for government officials to 
get at the average renta! value of all like op- 
portunities ion any particular neighborhood or 
community and collect this, giving to each 
f{ndividual landlord always the enbanced 
value of his particular opportunity made by 
bis own effort, but holding bim accountable 
for an incomplete or poor use of this oppor- 

tunity. The government, he says, wii! not be 
eoncerned i! the landlord makes no use of a 
waluable opportunity, nor, if he, by erecting 
superior duildings and by judicious advertis- 
fing or ingenuity in attracting attention to 
- their particular iocality, increases above nor- 
anal the rental value of both his building and 
dis opportunity or ground. This, be bolds, 
givesa just reward for ability, industry and 
foresicht. 
- [cannot see that any ability or industry or 
foresight by a landlord can affect the rentai 
price of the land itself. Can you? Please re- 
ply in columa of Q. and A. in Stanpakp. 
L. D.S&. 

Your friend is in part right. A mer- 
chant might by ability, industry and so on 
draw custom to his store which would 
give to ita value that similar stores on 
either side of him would not have. This 
walue it is not proposed to tax. His tax 
would be the same as that of his immediate 
neighbors. Butif his land increased io 
walue, a fact that might be proved by in- 
quiring whether the land on either side of 
him had increased, his tax should be 
raised. It is the value that attaches to 
the land, not that which attaches to good 
will, that the single tax is intended to 
reach; and as a matter of experience 
value does not attach to particular land 

~ without also attaching to adjoining land 
equally good. 

But your friend is wrong when he says 
thata landlord might receive in ground 
rent many times the amount of his taxes. 
If the single tax were imposed to the full 
extent he could not receive any greater 
rent than the house was worth unless it 
might be a rent for good will of the busi- 
ness, which would not be ground rent. I 
~ can understand that a landlord might 

establish a drug store to which people are 
an the habit of going and which therefore 
has a peculiar “value, and he might rent 
this store for more than the tax and the 
walue of the building together, but the sur- 
plus would not be ground rent unifess he 
could rent the place for as much for an- 
other purpose. 
Impoverished Farmers. 
Cray Center, Kan.—({l) If economy in 
_ gevernment, co-vperation, legislative enact- 
ments, unprovemeut in machinery, etc., all 
result in enriching the land owner because he 
ewns that without which wealth cannot be 

~ produced, why is it thata majority of the 
snen who owa farms in this wesiern country 
are growiag poorer? 

(2) Isit nota fact that the alternate con- 
traction and expansion of the money volume 
is at the bottom of this trouble? 

W. D. Vincent. 

(1) Because their interests as land owners 
are trifling compared to their interests as 
Jaborers. The effect of improvements in 
quachinery, etc., isto lower the margin of 
production, that is, lo give value to land 
that before had no value and greater 
value to land that before had little value, 
andso on up to the most valuable land 
known. The owners of land profit by this 
in greater or less degree according as their 
land is just above or far above the margin 
of production. Now the land of farmers 
is at best only a little above the margin of 
production. It has but little value, and 
the farmer, instead of living on his land 

. value must live by working. But for his 
work he can get only the current rate of 
wages for the kind and quality of work 
he does, a rate that is governed by what he 
could produce on the best land to be had 
for nothing. Fix your thoughts upon the 
anost desirable land you know of which is 
not worth anything in the rea) estate mar- 
ket, and ask yourself what a farmer could 
make on such land. Whatever that may 
be, plus the rental! value of land in your 
community, measures whut your farmers 
can make where they are, and it is no 
doubt not much more than they could 

- make on the best non-valuable land. They 
are really worliers for wages, not land 
owners. 

It is true that to some extent their Jand 
ismade more valuable by improvements, 
but not in the same degree as mining and 
_ city land, because the supply of farming 

— land is large compared with the supply of 

city and mining Jand. 

_ Read “Progress and Poverty,” chap- 
- ters 2, 6, 7 and 8 of book 3 and the whole 

of book 4. 
@) The alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion of the currency, debts being en- 
forced by law, results disastrously; but if 
_ ‘this were ai] remedied the fact would 
-Femain that any increase of productive 
power would lower the margin of cul- 

- tivation, and would, by raising rent, lower 
‘wages and tend to impoverish all who re- 
lied upon their own labor for a living. 


The Tebacce Tari&£.°: 
ParLaDELPHIA.—Will you piease answer 


Ss the following! The tariff duty on Sumatra 


leaf (75 cents per pound) and Havana (35 cents 
per pound) puts the cost of these tobaccos so 
high that they can only be used on cigars 
that sell for 30 a thousand and upward “and 
cigars of a lower price are made of domes- 
tic leaf. Remove the duty and Sumatra and 

. Havana will be used in making cigars to sell 
for 8l5a thousand, therefore the market for 
our bome leaf in quantity used and price wil) 
beless. Without reference to the benetits de- 
tived by the small manufacturer and con- 
sumer, will not the farmer’s condition be 
worse! For example: A farmer from his 
acre raises enough leaf to pay bim §1,000 for 
@ season under our present system and then 
under free trade raises the sume quantity but 
_ demand being less prices fall and he receives 

$300 or $100. J. B. D. 

When vou remember that the terms 
“‘producer” and “consumer” merely ex- 
press different economic functions of the 
_ Same individual you will see the absurdity 
f considering such propositions, coupled 
With the condition that no reference 
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shall be made to benefits to the con- 
sumer. 

If the farmer could do nothing but raise 
tobacco, and the tobacco tariff was the only 
one abolished, he would, benefits to con- 
sumer being omitted, be worse off. But 
considering the benefits to him as a con- 
sumer and bearing in mind that free trade 
would abolish all tariffs, he would be bet- 
ter off. In the item of cigurs alone he 
would gain $15 a thousand, and on a 
hundred and one other things he would 
gain in proportion to the duty thrown off. 
If he could not profitably raise tobacco in 
competition with soils better adapted to 
tobacco than his, he would have to, and it 
would be better for all concerned if he did, 
either go to a better soil for tobacco or 
abandon tobacco production for the pro- 
duction of things that tobacco raisers and 
tobacco dealers want, and which, under a 
system of free trade, they would be better 
able to buy than now. 

You may be perfectly sure of this, that 
not a pound of Havana or Sumatra tobacce 
will come into this country without send- 
ing some kind of domestic product out, 
and that the domestic product will demand 
as much value in labor for its production 
as tobacco does, 


Netes. 

H. G. Casgy, Auburn, Me.—The rank of 
general is a grade higher than that of lieu- 
teuant-general. 

G. M. Danouapay, Cleveland, O.—The 
opinion expressed iu the uewspaper clipping 
you inclose is,I have no doubt, souud law. 
If it is true that your constitution requires 
laws to be passed taxing by a uniform rule, 
all realand personal property according to 
its true value in money, the single tax can- 
not be adopted in your state without a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Geo. F. Lewis, Victor, lowa.—To tax home- 
stead land at haif the tax of sitnilar land held 
on speculation would open the way to fraud 
and lead to confusion. Nor does considcra- 
tion for the poor home owner demand it. The 
removal of all taxes save taxes on land val- 
ues would improve his condition so much 
that bis ‘aad value tex even if improved to 
the full extent would be a bagatelle. 

Louis. F. Post. 
———~*~ ~X—MXx—————— 


The Party Weald be Handicapped by the 
Want ofa Full National Ticket. 

Brooxiry, N. Y¥.—Never before has the 
world possessed such facilities for the dis- 
semination of ideas. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that it is but avery short time 
since “Progress and Poverty” came before 
the public, and a still shorter time since the 
crystalization of the ideas in that book into 
the Syracuse platform, yet we sce in THE 
StanDakp each week letters of encourage- 
ment—offers of aid and contributions, not 
only from Canada to Florida and Texas to 
California, but from all quarters of the civil- 
ized world. Such a story is in itself a revo- 
lution, but it goes to show the advantages 
which this generation bave over those past 
in bringing about a reform in a peaceable and 
lawful manner. And just as quickly and 
certainly as the thought influenced by Mr. 
George's writings culminated—first in the pe- 
tition signed by the thousands for him to run 
for mayor, then the formation of the Anti- 
poverty society, then the united labor party 
with the Syracuse platform—so quickly and 
surely will the movement become still more 
and wore broadened and universal. 

It is strange that at such atime there should 
be among the leaders a divisicu of opiuion as 
to the advisability of this same party having 
a presidential candidate in the campaign for 
next vear. Srill, however, since there isa 
difference of opinion, the question had bette: 
be well considered befure being positively 
acted upon. 

However it may appear as a matier of 
policy, surely, as a question of principle, 
there can be no doubt. That our govern- 
ment is concerned in the legislative rather 
than the executive, is true; but is not the of- 
fice of president legislative as well as execu- 
tive? Has not the president the power of 
veto, which is equal to a two-thirds vote of 
the house? Certainly it is a uegative power, 
but it is a power, just the same. 

Many of our people may not wish to vote 
in the air; but not so with the crusaders. In 
our state campaign not one of the 73,000 votes 
for secretary of state were cust with the 
idea that there was any hope of present suc- 
cess. Every county in this state stuod up tu 
be counted this fall, and by next fall every 
county of every state will du the same, be- 
cause our principles are not simply novelties 
—are not narrow and questionable, as are 
those of the prohibitionists, nor shallow like 
those of the late greenbackers, nor altogether 
wauting, like those of the two large parties, 
but are based on the fundamental! laws of 
justice and reason. The earnestness of each 
individual of our party is a novelty in poli- 
tics, and the year will show what individuals 
canand willdo. But should they be handi- 
capped by the absence of a full national 
ticket they will be discouraged, and only go 
at their work in a half hearted manner. 

That the prohibitionists have drifted into 
the slough of despond is true; but is it be- 
cause of their consistency and persistency in 
always having a ticket in the field? The 
trouble with them is a constitutional one—the 
narrowness and smallness of their object, to 
which compluint our party can never tend. 

Certainly a presidential camnpaiyn—in fuct 
any campaign—means much work and ex- 
pense; but can we call ourselves crusaders if 
we shirk duty—duty to such a nuble ciuse? 
Is there not among us brain and muscle and 
money, combined with a willingness and de- 
sire to work ard give, sufficient to carry us 
through next fall? Yes, surely. Aud have 
we not the tools to work with in THE Stanp- 
ARD and the land and labor library, by which 
at almost nominal cost we can carry the war 
home to every one? What more do we want! 

R. W. 


The Anti-Poverty Society of St. Louis. 
St. Louis, Mo.—The fifth public meeting of 
the Anti-poverty society of St. Louis was 
held at Euterpe hall, Jefferson avenue and 
Walnut streets, this evening. H. Martin 
Williams was chairman. and after the sing- 
ing of one of the new crusade songs by the 
Anti-poverty chorus, Mr. Mortimer D. Shaw 
was introduced as the @Grst speaker. Mr. 
Shaw spoke for one hour on the subject of 
“Taxing the Land Values” in an interesting 
manner, making the subject clear to the 
audience. Mr. E. Clifton followed in a half 
bour talk on the subject of “Taxation,” illus- 
trating his points to good advantage by the 
use of the blackboard, showing that he had 
made a thorough study of the question It 
was decided tu hold the public meetings every 
two weeks, on Sunday evenings. We have 
called on ajl persons interested in the sub- 
ject to contribute such sums as they may feel 
able to help the cause in St. Louis to the Anti- 
poverty society througb the secretary, C. M. 
Wilson, postoffice box 416, the same to be 
acknowledged through the local labor paper 
(the New Order). We have done well so far, 
and hope through this method to do far more. 
CuakLes M. WILson, 
Secretary, postofice box 416 


“Jn Hee Signe Vinces.’’ 


March on! ye heroes! battling for the right, 

Lo! day is breaking—it will soon be light; 

Be ready for the conflict when it comes, 

Stand firm for God, fcr Truth, and for your 
homes! 


From Thought’s far heights a kindling splendor 
creeps, 

Down to the vales and plains where darkness 
sleeps— 

It is the dawn of an eternal day, 

Whose conquering sun shall drive the night 
away! 


With eyes uplifted to your dome of blue, 

Where flames the sign that proves your cause 
is true, 

March forth to battle! Front the vaunting foe, 

And give him steel for steel, and blow for 
blow! 


The False has triumphed oft in other years, 

Aud stabbed the true to death with brutal 
spears, 

Has forged its fetters for a world of slaves, 

And filled the bloody earth with martyr 
graves; 

The Wrong has built her monuments of shame, 

That stand for aye in an accursed fame, 

And still the harlot lolls upon her throne, 

And calls, in drunken dreams, the world her 
own— 


Then, fear not, ye who lead the battle-van 

In the great fight of Faith for God and man, 

Though Fate should, sometimes, blunt your 
battle-swords, 

And Victory’s eagles perch on Satan's hordes; 


‘Tis but God’s way to try vou, and to test 
What kind of heart is beating in your breast, 
The hero’s or the coward’s—figbt on still! 
There is no Fate save God’s almighty will. 


And God’s will is that Babylon must fall! 

His will be done! Is he not Lord of all? 
God's will, I tell you, is the voice of Fate, 
His sign is in the heavens—behold! and—wait, 


Wait—for the glory of the noon-day sun! 

Wait—till the will of God be fully done! 

Wait—till the Angel of the Lord appears! 

Wait—though the waiting be a thousand 
years ! 


Bear ve the crossif ye would wear the crown! 
On with the fight! Nor lay your armor down 
Till from ber throne accursed Wrong is 
hurled, 
And Truth, and Right, and Justice rule the 
world ! 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MR. PENTECOST'S RESIGNA- 
TION SERMON. 


On Sunday morning last, Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost announced his resignation as pastor 
of the Belleville avenue church of Newark, N. 
J., ina sermon of which we give the full text 
below. 

It was known beforehand that the announce- 
ment would be made, and the church was 
thronged with an attentive audience, who 
frequently testified their approval of the 
speaker's remarks by applause. 

Mr. Pentecost announced his text and spoke 
as follows: 


And why, even of yourselves, judge ye not what is 
right?—Luke 1%, 37. 

And ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.—Jobn 8, 32. 

At the close of this serinon if is my pur- 
pose to tender my resignation as pastor of 
this church. I trust, therefore, it will not 
appear unseemly if I ask your consideration 
of the reasons which have led to this act. I 
shrink from thrusting myself upon you as ex- 
clusively as I shall be obliged to this morn- 
ing, but fairness to you, especially that 
portion of you who recently voted for a con- 
tinuauce of our present relations, as well as 
tome, suggests, to my tind, the propriety of 
setting aside my personal preference in this 
regard. I ask you, therefore, to bear with 
any seeming display of sclf consciousness in 
this sermon and hear me to the end. 

When I] was asked by a committee from 
this church and society to consider a call 
from you, less than two yeurs ago, it was 
not easy for me to uccede to their request, 
chiefly because I was at that time measura- 
bly free fromm the restraints of au orthodox 
ecclesiastical denomination which, after leav- 
ing the Baptist communion, I thought I 
should sever again submit to. I knew, 
however, that the Congregational is one of 
the broadest, if not the broadest, among 
evangelical bodics, and 1 said, before decid- 
ing to permit you to extend your call, to that 
member of your committee whom I consid- 
ered most able to understuud the signiticance 
of the remark, that it sliould be understood 
that I was not strictly orthodox in my theo- 
logical beliefs. I was given to understand 
that this would be no necessary hiudrauce to 
my harmonious co-operation with this church 
in Christian work, and that assurance has 
been practicully veritied in so far as the 
church is concerned. 

When I was before the council by which 1 
was installed your pastor I made uo attempt, 
in presenting my doctrinal statement, to con- 
ceal the real state of my miud. The min- 
isters who satin that council were. trained 
thinkers, perfectly capable of appreciating 
what I said and also what I left unsaid in my 
statement, and with a complete knowledge 
that I was at that time one of the extreme 
liberals in our denomination I was installed 
without being subjected co a critical theologi- 
calexamination. This was encouraging and 
gratifying to me because [knew that my lot 
was now cast among not only good but 
thoughtful comrades ia lubor. I considered, 
however, that this fraternal tolerauce of my 
vpinions, as it must have beeu on the part of 
some members of the council, did not warrant 
me in my subsequent pulpit ministrations in 
departing from my position when before 
them, and while I have since then grown 
away from some of the statements I then 
made, I have been studiously silent upon those 
points. When I bave spoken it has been quite 
in accord with what I then declared I be- 
lieved. I mention this because some of you 
think that I now preach a different gospel! 
from what I delivered at the first. Ir is 
not my intention to reproduce the paper I 
submitted to the council, because on many 
points there would be no question. But in 
two or three particulars I think quotations 
from the paper will make it plain that I have 
betrayed no trust or confidence by departing 
frou it. 

Some of you have thought that I have re- 
cently gone far toward a denial of the in- 
spiration of the scripture, one member giving 
me as his reason for leaving the church that 
I “handle the word of God too freely,” 
meaning without sufficient reverence. The 
paragraph in my paper concerning the Bible 
is too long to introduce here, but were it pre- 
sented all of you would see thatI have in no 
sense departed from it in my teaching. 

I bave been criticised for whut has seemed 
a ruthless attack once or twice upon the sub- 
stitutionary theory of the atonement. But of 
that doctrine my installation paper says: 
‘©] believe the missiun of Jesus Christ was to 
prociaim the love of God to this world and to 
exemplify that love in His matchless life and 
vicarious death, through which we are recon- 
ciled to God.” From this position I have 
never departed. 

- Much has been said of my repudiation of 
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the doctrine of future punishment in its tra- 
ditional form. But when I was installed I 
said upon that subject: ‘I believe in a 
future state in which those who have faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ of such a quality that 
they are led imtoan increasingly righteous 
life shall enter into the joys and satisfaction 
of eternal goodness: and in which those who 
reject the gospel in such a way that they be- 
come morally and spiritually unfit for the 
society of the heavenly state, shall utterly 
lose all the blessings which are promised and 
laid up in store for those who love God and 
earnestly strive to keep his commandments.” 
In my subsequent preaching I have elaborated 
the thought here and irradiated it with more 
hope for the wicked dead. In so far forth 
only have I departed fron it. 

I do not suy that were I before that council 
now I would submit the same paper. I cer- 
tainly would not. I merely say that when I 
have spok.n in this pulpit I have not material- 
ly departed from the positions which the 
paper preseuted, and should another council 
be called no one could fairly say that in my 
preaching I have departed from the doctrine 
which was satisfactory to the instullution 
council, IThav tried to be conscientious in 
this matter. I have not restrained my thought 
in these last two years, but I have bridled my 
tongue. 

But the greatest friction in our relations 
has resulted from my economic views and 
my conception of the relation which should 
exist between the church and those who are 
not meinbers of the church. There would 
have been no trouble between us ou account 
of my theological opinions. Our strained re- 
lations are really the result of my associ:ution 
with those who are engaged in the work of 
social reform. If I had never advocated the 
doctrines of Henry George in this pulpit; if 1 
had never spoken in the Academy of Music, 
New York, before the Anti-poverty society 
on Sunday evenings; if I had not “entered 
politics” at our last charter election; if there 
had never been applause in this church; if 1 
had never declared to the multitudes of non- 
churchgoers who have habitually thronged 
this building on Sunday evenings that thev 
are the children of God along with us; if I 
had never exposed what is to me the fault 
and wickedness of the church in her unfaith- 
fulness to these people and hence her depart- 
ure from the teaching and practice of Jesus: 
if I bad done none of these things we should 
yet be moving on peacefully and possibly 
prosperously together, because there are 
many other Congregational ministers who are 
as far from old time orthodoxy as I have ever 
been in public utterance. But these things, 
to which must be added that last straw which 
broke the camel’s back, my declaration that 
the four revolutionists recently hung in Chi- 
cago were murdered, brought abouta meeting 
of this church and society for the purpose of 
voting upon the question of ny being permit- 
ted to remain pastor of the church, and which 
resulted in my favor, though the minority 
against me is large and positive. 

In looking back over all this, I have noth- 
ing to regret, though, of course, that does 
not mean that I think my speech or conduct 
has been infallible. If Thad to go through 
the same time again under the same circum- 
stances I would say and do as I have done. 
My theological heresies have all been on the 
side of love unc gentleness toward the weak 
and sinful, and are a spiritual joy to me. 
My economic views ure but another expres | 
sion of the gospel of Jesus; my politics is 
practical religion; my pity for the slaughtcred 
revolutionists, expressed for then at the time 
simply because they were huinan beings, 
has been deepened into something very akin 
to sympathy by studying their case more 
thoroughly; sympathy, because, though vio- 
lent men, who imitated Christian nations and 
constituted authorities in the wicked use of 
force, they were sufficiently heroic to fall 
willing victims to an unselfish purpose and in 
behalf of their fellow meu; my sense of the 
fulse position which the church occupies to- 
ward Jesus and the people whom He loved 
is deepened by continued reflection. 

Why should I feel that I am wrung in all. 
this? Nubody has sericusly wodertaken. to 
disprove ny theological heresies; nobody has 
read “Progress and Poverty” and pointed 
out its fallacy or untruthfulness to me: uo- 


body has taken the pains to read the history 


of the Chicago tragedy from first to lust and 
demonstrate to me the justice of punishing an 
illegal murder by a legal one; no one has 
carefully studied the words! of Jesus and 
from them shown me that the attitude of the 
church toward Him and the commen people 
is right; no one has given a reuson why clup- 
ping hands in church, which was practiced in 
the early Christian congregations, if we may 


' believe the testimony of Chrysostom, is not 


as decorous as shouting “armen!” 

On the contrary, the opposition which I 
have excited has been that for the most part 
of simpte, stupid prejudice. Not all. Some 
has been intelligent, dignitied, Christian. But 
there hus been little of that. Most of those 
who voted against me in the recent meeting, 
vertainly many of them, have not been at- 
tendaunts upon the services here for many 
months aud would find it difficult indeed. to 
write down iu black and white -precisely why 
I deserve the vote of ceusure which I received 
fromnthern,. Many of them have not the slight- 
est conception of some of the subjects which 
I have discussed and persistently refuse to 
study them. I do not think they mean 
to be wrong in the inattcr, but they are wrong 
in so fur as their conduct is unintelligent. 1 
do not say that people huve uo right to an 
opinion based upon ignorance and strength- 
ened by prejudice, but such an opinion, how- 
ever subject to tolerauce, is certainly not 
worthy of respect. But one of those persons 
who lave during the past year negiected their 
ehurch duties, some of them having no pews 
here, has upprouched me upon the subjects of 
disagreement, and he pubiished my private 
correspondence in violation of every law of 
good taste and Christian courtesy. If I have 
gone wrong, which I do not admit, these have 
certainly not gone right, and I think the 
church will never be built up in reasonable 
faith and right practice if she is controlled by 
the counsels of those who think by the rule of 
prejudice, neglect all their duties and abandon 
responsibilities because the ministers happen 
to cross their opivions and oppose their policy. 

If it is supposed that I speak thus from 
pique or ill willa mistake will be made; for 
while it would be false to say that I admire 
the mental type or Christian character of 
such people, 1 know many persons act so from 
conscientious motives, thinking they are doing 
God's service; I koow also the rule of human 
conduct which governs certuin types of char- 
acter in such circumstances; I know the ten- 
dency of human weakness to be controlled by 
passion and prejudice ratber than calm rea- 
son; aud, furthermore, | it is morally impossible 
for me to harbor resentment toward any one, 
no matter how unfair I may think they have 
beentome. They havea right to their cpin- 
ions, however formed, and miust shape their 
conduct according to those opinions in re- 
sponsibility to God and notto me. I cannot 
respect their opinions nor admire their con- 
duct, but some of them I persunally like, dnd 
toward all of thera I have the kindest feeling. 
That isallI baveto say upon that subject. 
WhenI am out of the way and you have a 
minister more to their mind, they will, 1 sup- 
pose, take up their duties again and become 
active and, I hope, useful members of the 
church. 

Now, with regard to the recent church and 
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Society Meeting and its effects ‘upon. my |} 
‘through \ebich: £. 


mind. That meeting was ealled in order that 


you might decide whether I sbould: be re- 
After. that question - 
was decided in favor of my remaining, it.de- 


tained as your minister. 


volved upon me to determine whether I 
wished, or rather, whether. it was right, to. 


retain you asa flock, for you know that a. 


man who believes himself a true minister 


bever regards himself as employed by a 


church, but, rather, as sent by God. If there. 
had been but the vote of the church to. con- 
sider, I should have resigned that evening, 
immediately after the vote was- declared; 
which, indeed, I came near doing, being pre- 


vented only. because I was not in a suffi- 
ciently calm state of. mind to take. so im- | 
was} 


and be sure it. 
right. But the -action of. the society 
complicated the question. The 

of thirty-seven. per cent .of th 
church vote v was as plain an indication th 


portant a. step 


one of tee Sida woul hae ee 

ing; either a lurge number of this. ie 
will leave the church, or if. they remain th 
will not accept the recent decisi n 
meeting as final, in which ‘ 

harmony necessary fe une spi 


continue in. my. a 
impossible for them to 
course. 


this organization se the “withdrawal 


comparatively large number of. members, I 


entered, | with. 
discovering. the fallacy of the Baptist, po 
with regard to immersion. This. qu 
settled I withdrew from t that denom 


‘Devine eequired: the ha it of thin Tins 


is Ape recut of. fo lone 
that T would. search fe 
found it, ace 


think L have not the. -right.to drive them out. 


This church was organized not. by me and 
long before I came. “Some of these. persons 
have invested money here... To all of them it 
is their church home. Their rights here, not 


technically, but morally, are greater than. 


mine. It may be said in rebuttal that I have 
duties also to the majority who. wish me to 


remain, and that if 1 go many of these may 


leave the church and: I might thus weaken 


the church. There is some truth in this, but: 


as my personal worldly interests are in the 


balance upon that side of the question I should: 


: bine. folk Tote scanteania ary t 
the application of reason & 
our ordinary. theologic 

f modified my views of 


“man, the: ‘plan. of "enlvation: ‘the future: state. 
‘and destiny of: man, miracles, the Galuelon 


its ordinances, that I am no loa 


tralor spiritual sympathy Ww 
Christianity as a. doctrinal 


chur ch as autk: organization, pace 


suspect the absolute justice. of any dispo tion Ww 


I might bave to. give. the claims o 
majority even a fair hearing. My car 
this case is not to domy whole duty ‘to 
majority, for in a certain sense I form pur 
that company, but to the minority. ‘Itis 
privilege to wrong myself, and ig a less 
gree my friends; but it- is my: duty no 
wroug my opponents. 

With regard of the danger of mauy 
sons leaviug the church if: 1 go, I have. oO 
‘say: Such acthing is possible» but not prob 
ble. In all such affairs the opponents of : 
pastor are more apt to leave if he: ‘sta 
are his friends if he goes. ° But even: if 


persons should leave on account of my ¢ going 


{ should not be responsible for their action. - me 
should not drive them out. vou 
cide the question more or less for: themselves. 


‘They would de- | 144 
ey) would de bo month 


ae ae this re- 
y be: arrived at in. & 


Ve jus 


With regard to the second supposed: result { ‘ 


of my remaining, I may say that it is already 


evident that the minority have not: aceepted: 
| the vote of the church and. society as either | 
final or satisfactory, as, indeed, I do not see. 


how they can, being ordinary human bei 
and asi certainly should Hob, looking att 


less and wholly ineciatar abe 
CIECH NS DLBCES: e could: not 


comptaiat: 
ourselves is. bo ‘surpris 
one el thy nok even Hmay seit 


Ido not feel that T hive: been YY 
uny one, much less do I think mys 
for anything. I have suffered 
suffering ae except i thind at 


compensation. 

of pity: nor a candidate, rom ‘sy mpat 
have done what seemed to me right, i 
what the result would be, and there 
prepared for it. 
is unpopular, and he who devotes. hinselt 
it cannot bave bis pathway. strewn. 
flowers. I know this and I. would uot: c 

it if I could; for were it uot so. ‘there 
uevessarily be some abatement of the - 
cious joy of simply speaking. and doing t 
truth for its own sake. One taste ¢ “ELT 
of joy cheapens: every other p S 

session in life and bransfors: 

tous threat of. the future i 

piping of a palsied enemy 

toil, obscurity or worse ay 

certain future it requires n0_ 

them, for they are not ev 

God is greater than. they; t 

such things, and the jews 

still, though it liesin 2 ‘cu 

fixed in a sett ing of dirt 


experiences eonee w 


have embitterec 


-humaa nature everyv ; 
partly evil—and t 
or child of youa Le 
say I love, because you 
maa nature of whic 
there are some of you 
especial ‘affinity, and whos 
acteristics I do not par 
man is bad enough to hate any: mia! 
enough to love; and we are - 
each other that for one of us 
other is not more wicked thi 
When, therefore, we part co ct 
aad people, as we shall soon on! m pi 
shall be in friendly f ashion I 
as kindly feeling as IT cam 
you feel otherwise t 
will never reach: me, fo - 
own breast. 
Up to this point 1 ne 
tion to those reasous Ww 
bande eh from the. Pan 


apare from other consid 
proper for me. to say furthe 


partly because of our peculia 

each other, the culmination of a 

spiritual experience which mak 

for me to remain louger identit 

dox Christianity, or possibly a 

Iam not so sure, with organized 

of any sort. Five. years ago, + 

a Baptist minister, I began ac 

and reflection outside of orthodoxy a 

of distinctly Christian lines, f 

of attempting to get at the truth 

to certain vital questions: whi i: 

time my habits of thought aud theologic: 
training had led me to accept. as practicall 
closed in favor of orthodox Christia 


had already rejected the Baptist: doctria of. 


restricted communion, and having gon 
in discarding received opinion 


It is. so ordered. ‘that truth | 


‘second text 
thE. know the 
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PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


Adopted at Syracuse Auguet 19, 1887. 


We, the delccates of the united labor party of New 
York, in state convention assembled, hereby reassert, 
@e the fundamental platform of the party, and the 
Basis on Which we ask the co-operation of citizens 
ef other states, the follow iG declaration. of prin- 
@pies asopted on September 23, 1856, by the convention 
@€ wade and iabor as-cciations of the city of New 
Werk, t2at resulted in the formation of the united labor 
party. 

“Holding that the eorracions. of government ani the 
fmpoverishment cf labor result frem neglect of Ue self- 
evident truths proclaimed ‘by the founders of this re- 
Public that all men are created equal and are 
@ndowed by ubeir ‘Creator with unalienable rights, we 
e@im at the abelition ofa system which compels men to 
‘pay their fellow creatures for the use of God's gifts to 
@l, and permits. monopolizers to deprive kubor of 
Baturai opportunities for emiplovnent, thus tlling the 
Wand With amyps.and pacpers: and bringing ubout an 
Bonaturs) competition which tends.lo reduce Wuzes to 
starvation cates and tumake the wealth producer the 
Sadustrial sive of tose why grow rich by his toil. 

“Blolcing, mwureorver, that the advantages arising from 
gotal growth and:improvement belong to society at 
Sarge.we aim at the abvlitiou of the system whick makes 
such beneticent: inventions as. the raiiruad and tele- 
gtapb 3 means for the oppr ession of the peopie and the 
@ggtandizement of an ‘aristocracy of wealth and 

er. We declare the ie purpose of governnient to 
the maimenance of wunt sacred might of property 
Whichgives tervery one onportanity to employ his labor, 
@ndsecurdiy tia. hestallenjov Ns fruits; to prevent the 
Streug fon oppressing the Weak,and Ube unscrupulous 
Srem rebuing the Lunest; and Lo dy tor the equal Léenefit 
@M@allsuch tbines ascan be better done by organized sovi- 
ety than by individaazis; and we aim at the abolition of 
@lilaws which give toany class of citizens udvantages, 
@ither judicial, tmaneial; mdustrial or political, that 
@re not equilly shured by all olhers.” 

We cel! upon all wio seek the emancipation of Jabor, | 
end who would muke the American unien and: its com- 
ponent states democratic communweslths of really 
@eeand independent citizens, to ignore al! minor ditfere 
@noes and join With us in organizing a great national 
party on this broad platform of natural rights ana 
equal justice. Wedonot aim at securing any forcea 
equality ia the disiributon of wealth. We do not pro- 
pose that the stute shall attempt tocontrol production, 
@endact distribution. or inany Wise interfere with tLe 
Sreedom of the individual to use his Jabor or capital in 
@my Way that may seem properto him and that will 
Betinterfere with the equal rights of others. Nor do 
‘We propose thut the state shall take possession of 
Rend and either works it or rent it out. What 
We propuse is not the disturbing of any man in 
bs boblding or ttie, but by abolishing all taxes on indus- 
try or its products, to leave to the producer the full 
Sruite of lis exertion and by the taxution of land values, 
exclusive of improvements, to devce: to the common 
wee anc beretit thuse values, Which, arising not from 
the exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
@octety,, belong justiy to the community as a whole. This 
focreased taxuition of land, not according toits area, but 
moccording to its value, must, while relieving the Working 
@armer and small homestead owner of the undue bur- 
Gens now banused upon them, make it unprofita- 
Bletoholdiand for speculation. and thus throw open 
~—Bbundant opportunities fcr the employment of labor 
‘@ad the building up of homes. 

While thus simplifying government by doing away 
with the horde of vificials required by the present sys- 
fom of taxacion 2nd with its incentives to fraud and 
@erruption, We would further promote the common weal 
and further secure the equal rights of all, by placing un- 
@er public control such agencies as are in their nature 
Monopolies: We would have our municipalities supply 
theirintabitants with water, light and heat; we would 
bave the general government issue all mouey, without 

 @e intervention of banks; we would adda pustal tele- 
graph system and postal savings banks tuo tke postal 
@ervice, and would assume public control and owner- 
ship of those irun roads which nave become the high- 
Ways of mocern conimerce. 

While declaring tte foregoing to be the fundamental 
principles ana aims of the united labor pariy, and 
Walle conscicus that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to iabor that dues not involve the 
Segal recognition of equairights to natural oppeortunt- 
tas, We nevertleless, as measures of relief from some 
@the evileffecis of ignoring those rights, favor such 
Segislation as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
@e prevent the empleyment of children of tender years, 
Wavoid the competition of convict labor with honest 
Sedustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene- 
ments, Tectories and mines, and to put an end to the 
@buse of cunspitucy jaws. 

We Gesire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
@eurts ond din:inish the -experse of legal proceedings, 
@Mhat the poor muy be placed on an equality with the rich 
@nd the joug deloys which now result in scandalous 
@aiscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

nd since the ballot as the only means by which in our 
Bepublic the redress of political and socia! grievances is 
Qo besoughi, we especially and emphaticuily declare for 
Phe adoption cf what is known as the “Australian sys- 
Pem of voting,” tn order that the effectual seerecy of the 
Gallet aud the relief of candidates for public oifice 
Groep the Leavy experses now impused upon them, 
g@eay prevent bribery and intimidation, do away with 
Practical discriminations in favor of the rich umd un- 
Sctupuleus, and Jessen the pernicivus influegce of 
Qpepey in politics. 

Ineupport of these aims we solicit the co-operation 
al) patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
pelitics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 
pe to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 

nity, and to clevate humanity. 


A EILL TO ESTABLISH A CZAB. 

If Congressman Adams represents to 
a@ny considerable extent ordinary public 
opinion in Chicago we do not wonder at 
the sympathy with anarchy manifested 
there. This remarkable personage has, 
after consultation with the Union league 
elub of that city, prepared a bill providing 
that whenever a district attorney of the 
United Suites shall have information in 
writing from three reputable citizens that 
any Salien has aided, advised or encour- 
aged the destruction of property or mur- 
der of xzvy officer of the law or 
has attempted to overthrow the laws or 
fo excite domestic vislcnce in any state, 
such information shall be transmitted to 
the president of the United States, who 
shall issue a2 written order banishing such 
alien from ihe counwry for uny length of 

ame that may in his jud-1ment seem best. 
One seciion provides that ‘whenever in 
the judzment of the president of the 
United States, the public safety shall re- 
quire, it siall be lawful for the president to 
cause such alien to be arrested without 


-give nothing in return. 
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notice and conveyed out of the United 
States.” 

Fortunately the degradation of politi- 
cians has not gone so deep that we need 
discuss seriously such a proposal as this. 
The much less arbitrary and tyrannical 
‘‘Alien and sedition laws” passed by the 
old federalist party under the advice of a 
much more distinguished Adams brought 
to that party a death that knew no resur- 
rection and paved the way for the presi- 
dency of Thomas Jefferson and the in- 
auguration of real democracy in the 
United States. 

But nevertheless the mere introduction 
of such a bill, framed, it is said, at the sug- 
gestion of the editor of a German paper in 
Chicago and indorsed by the Union league, 
is a sign of political degeneracy that is 
alarming. It isa proposal to overthrow, 
so far as one class of men are concerned, 
the rights of habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
and freedom of speech, and to put into the 
hands of the president of the United States 
a power infinitely more despotic than a 
parliament would vest in any constitu- 
tional sovereign on earth. When Bis- 
marckism editors, union leagues, and repre- 
sentatives of property in general readily 
propose so complete an overthrow of all 
safeguards of liberty we do not wonder that 
men who believe the classes to be omnipo- 
tent talk about force. 

Should a continuance of political decay 
ever give us a congress capable of passing 
such a law, a president capable of accept- 
ing such a responsibility and courts ready 
to uphold so monstrousa violation of every 
principle of liberty, the failure of the peo- 
ple to overthrow all concerned in the in- 
famy by violent revolution would simply 
be evidence that what was once a race of 
freemen had degenerated into abject 
slaves, The man who would not rather 
die in fighting such a government than 
consent to the degradation of living under 
it would lack every element that enters 
into patriotism or the love of freedom. 

Yet it seems that in Chicago there area 
number of people who hail the proposal of 
sucha law with satisfaction and formally 
approve it. Such men and such senti- 
ments, while they fail to justifv the folly 
of anarchism, make its advocates by com- 
parison respectable. 

A few weeks ago a New England person 
wrote to the Sua asking its aid in further- 
ance of a scheme to make the writer a suc- 
cessful Anti-poverty society of one. His 
simple plan was to have everybody in one 
country send him a single cent, which, 
while it would not he missed by the givers, 
would aggregate a sum sufficient to make 
him comfortable for life. The Sun made 
all manner of fun of the enterprising New 
Englander, though why it should have 
done so it is difficult to see, since most of 
our great fortunes are made in that way, 
with this difference, that the contributions 
are not voluntary and are not penny con- 
tributions. Here in the columns of that 
same Sun is an example: 

About three years ago the Astors bought 
for $210,000 3,000 lots of land in the neigh- 
borhood of 153d street and Sherman 
avenue, in this city, 400 of which they sold 
last week to Cornelius Vanderbilt for 
$500,000. As the 400 lots which they sold 
were the least valuable of the whole plot, 
the plot is now worth at least $3,500,000, 
or an increase in three vears of over 
$3,000,000. What does this increase 
mean? It means that the people of this 
country must pay about $200,000 per an- 
num, or one-third of a cent a head, more 
for the use of that land now than when 
the Astors bought it, and yet the Astors 
The plan of hav- 
ing the many contribute to the comfort cf 
the few is evidently in full operation, and 
there is nothing funny about it—to the 
few. 


The Western Christian Advocate, ob- 
serving that the census of 1880 shows 
about one criminal in 887 of the popu- 
‘lation, while in 1850 there was only one 
criminal in 3,442 of the population, thinks 
this ‘throws hght on the character of the 
foreign population that has been pouring 
in upon us.” But inasmuch as the pro- 
portion of foreign born convicts to foreign 
bern population diminished almost half 
between 1850 and 1880, while the pro- 
portion of native born convicts to native 
born popuiation increased seven times in 
the same period, what kind of light is 
thrown on the character of our native 
population? 


On the 24th of November last Police 
Justice Patterson had before him Police- 
man Jolin Herrick, charged with violation 
of the election laws and refusal to perform 
his duty as an officer, The complainant 
was Lazarus Shapiro, chairman of the 
board of inspectors of the Twelfth election 
district of the Eighth assembly district. 
Mr. Shapiro testitied that at the late 
election a man giving the name of Charles 
Smith attempted to vote illegally from No. 
233 Broome street; that the inspectors 
knew he was not a legal voter from that 
house and ordered Officer Herrick to arrest 
him, but the officer absolutely refused to 
do it and allowed the offender to escape. 
One of the other inspectors at the sume 
pell corroborated the chairman’s testimony, 
and also swore that there was but one 
Charles Smith living at 233 Broome street; 
that the witness was personally acquainted 
with him, and that the man who tried to 
vote on his name was an impostor. 

Another inspector at the same poll, 
August Schaller, complained that a man 
giving the name of Thomas F. Tully of 
No. 35 Norfolk street laving voted, an- 
other man giving the same name and ad- 
dress offered to vote and his vote was chal- 
lenged, whereupon he swore it in. The 
chairman thea ordered Officer Herrick to 
arresi the last named man, but Herrick re- 
fused and the man escaped. That still 


later a third man giving the name of 
Thomas F: Tully of the same address of- 
ered his vote and it was refused, and that it 
was subsequently learned that the third 
man was the true Thomas F. Tully. This 
witness also corroborates the others as to 
the case of Charles Smith, and further 
testifies, in which he is corroborated by 
Louis Chapp, that he saw Officer Herrick, 
while in the polling place and standing in 
front of the ballot boxes and in full view 
of the inspectors, snatch a set of ballots 
from the hand of a citizen who was about 
to vote, and tearing these ballots up, hand 
another set to the citizen, saying, “You 
go on and vote.” 

Here is a clear prima facie case of a 
most serious crime—intimidation by a 
policeman and collusion between him and 
fraudulent voters for the purpose and with 
the effect of destroying the sanctity of the 
ballot; and Judge Patterson held the ac- 
cused in $500 bail to answer at general 
sessions. The case throws light on some 
of the methods by which “principle” was 
vindicated at the late election, and fer 
that reason will interest the curious. 
Serious people, however, will be more 
anxious to watch the future history of the 
case; for, perhaps, Herrick may be tried 
before the police commissioners, and pos- 
sibly he may be prosecuted upon an in- 
dictment. His counsel is Civil Justice 
Steckler, in whose judicial district the 
alleged crime was committed. 


The Evening Post having discovered of 
‘‘natural resources” that ‘‘these are the 
gift of heaven,” there is reason to hope it 
mzy some day learn to whom the gift is 
made, 


In noticing the nomination of John S. 
Barbour by the democratic caucus of Vir- 
ginia as the successor of Mr. Riddle- 
serger, a Washington correspondent says 
Mr. Barboutr's election will add another 
rich railway president to the United 
States senate. The correspondent feels 
thus encouraged to reel off the oft repeated 
list of senatorial millionaires, but he adds 
some interesting facts about the sources of 
their wealth. Looking over the list we 
find that in every instance where the for- 
tune amounts to a million—except perhaps 
in the case of Jonathan Chace, the Rhode 
Island Quaker, who is said to Lave madea 
large fortune in cotton spinning—it was 
made by land monopoly (including of 
course mining, timber and oil Jand) or in 
railroads. Had the people retained the 
ground rents that were once legally as 
well as morally their own and had they 
refused to sutrender the control of their 
highways to private owners only one of 
these men would have been « millionaire. 


The Sun was just a little early in an- 
nouncing last week that the Rev. Mr. 
Grumbine of Syracuse, had been requested 
to resign as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church on account of his devction 
to the anti-poverty doctrine. The concre- 
gation voted on the subject a day or two 
after the Sun’s announcement, and re- 


fused to request the resignation by a ma- 


jority so large that it made the instigator 
of the movement very mad. 


President Cutler of the New York -and 
New Jersey telephone company has a 
curious idea as to what constitutes a 
“luxury.” He declared to the telephone 
investigating committee last week that he 
considered the telephone a luxury be 
cause “it is no more necessary than a 
typewriter or a stenographer, who facili- 
tute business, but are not necessities.” 
Tried by this rule, the railway, the tele- 
graph and the perfecting press are not 
necessities. They merely “facilitate busi- 
ness” that was formerly done by the ox 
cart, the stage coach and the hand press, 
President Cutler has got an inverted view 
of this question. The telephone is a 
necessity, but the New York and New 
Jersey telephone company is a luxury, 
and a very costly one at that, with which 
the people will dispense as soon as they 
see the necessity of transacting their own 
public affairs through their own public 
servants, In that good time coming Mr. 
Cutler may still have something to do 
with telephones, but he will then do what 
he is paid to do, and he will only get paid 
for what he does, Then he will be re- 
lieved from all attempts to demonstrate 
that thirteen-hundredths of the whole 
money invested paid out annually to the 
investors only amounts to a dividend of 
less than tive per cent. Mr. Cutler ap- 
pears to be as much out in arithmetic as 
he is on definitions. 


The family of a cigar packer named 
Geisler, who is described as a quiet, steady 
and intelligent man, was found in a horri- 
ble state of destitution in a Delancey street 
tenement the other day. Geisler lived in a 
single room. One of his children had 
been dead for several days, and he had 
been unable to get an undertaker to bury it. 
Many timesthe family were without even 
bread, and Geisler at the odd times when 
he could get work made only $3 or $4 
a week. The home was neatly kept, 
although it exhibited evidences of ex- 
treme poverty. There was nothing to 
show that the father was either lazy, im- 
provident or drunken; but he was unde- 
niably poor. It is due to Mr. Carnegié to 
say that the case was nct discovered until 
after that gentleman’s announcement that 
there is no poverty here; and it is worth 
noting, incidentally, that the tobacco trade 
is satisfactorily protected by the tariff. 


We' Have Nothing to Fear—God Reigneth. 

TOPEKA, Kas.—For the encouragement of 
the faithful of New York, they should remein- 
ber that no other city in the country, and no 
other state in the Union, bas so large a per- 
centage of the abject poor, 
based as to feel obliged to sell their manhood, 
or perjure themselyes as yours, and no other 


who are so de-! 


state has so large a per cent of corrupt poli- 
ticians, or of aguregate wealth controlled by 
corruptionists. Iam satisfied that the sume 
earnest labor by the advocates of the single 
tux theory extended to and through all the 
stutes will work such a revolution in the 
minds of honest men that all the money of the 
arth cannot withstand it. Besides you must 
remember that no such fa. reaching princi- 
ples have ever been brought into politics by 
any former party since politics began, and to 
the corrupt puliticians, monopulists, corpora- 
tions, combinations, rings and land grabbers, 
this theory of justice to all is tolling a death 
kuell. 

We have nothing to fear—“God reigneth.” 

1. M. Davis. 


A Letter Such as Often Comes to “The 
Standard,’?? and There’s a Heap of Food 
for Thought In lt. 

-—I_ inclose an article for THE Sranp- 

ARD for your consideration, as you say such 

are invited; but if not cousidered suitable for 

publication no heart will be broken if it does 
not appear. However, do not publish it over 
my name, for I dare not let it be known that 

I ameven interested in the party. Iama 

civil engineer, and as such my only employers 

are large corporations, and Iam oftentimes 
ealled upon to do very dirty work for them. 

Iam glad even to be allowed to do that in 

order to live. Iam out of employment en- 


tirely now, and were it known that I stood in 


with united labor it would be all up with me 
for more work. But I don’t intend to dwell 
on my history, past or present, for it has 
nothing to do with the case. 


re ee, 
‘. 


“Keep It Before the People.” 

HOLLAND, Mich., Nov. 29.—As a working- 
man I desire to say a few words in regard to 
Mr. Croasdale’s articie in the last Stanparp. 
In my humble opinion we should by all means 
nike a nomination for the office of president 
in 1838. It would be wrong, yes, an injustice, 
to the many who hive severed their connec- 
tions with the old parties to be even tempted 
to vote for what they have condemned, and 
it might make many who have hopes in the 
new movement and its principles feel discour- 


aged, and a discontinuation of this. social re- 


form movement will breed -revolutionists. 
Qur principles must be kept before the people. 


| To net organize for a national movement 


might be construed by many as meaning that 
the new party is making a a deal with one cf the 
old parties, and such an idea we cannotalford 
to cucourege. JoHn O. Roocr. 


Had to Takea Low on the Sound to Cool om. 


New Rocuwerre, N. Y.—After reading 
William McCabe’s Thanksgiving story in THE 
STANDARD of December 3, I had to get into 
my skiff and take a row on the sound to eet a 
good draught of salt water wind on my brow. 
It makes me blush to think that Thanksgiving 
day was originally a New England institu- 
tion. (Cu pt.) Gro. W. Lorp. 


STATESMANSHIP IN NEW YORK, 


The Sori of Man Whom the Australian 
Voting System would Deprive of a Living— 
Hle Made a Fortune by Euabling Rum 

“Sellers to Defy the Law, and is now 
Selected tor Chief Clerk ot a District 
Court. , 

New York Snn. 

Civil Justice Alfred Steckler’s appointment 
of Barney Rourke to be the chief clerk of his 
court for six yéurs, at $3,000 a year, has dis- 
appointed a good mauy solid citizens in the 


Eighth assembly district, and brought a wild - 


how] from the republicuns who have been as-_ 
sociated with Barney fur a good many years 
back. Detective Etienne Bayer, one of his 
friends, expected the place himself, and 
friends of Steckler did tell Bayer that he 
could have it. However, Bayer can’t afford 
to grumble, and he wil eontinue to assist 
Captain Allaire in running the Tenth ward. 

Barney Rourke, who used to be called. 
Bernard O’Rourke when he first came into 
notice in polities in 872 in the Eighth assem- 
bly district, haus been a thorn in the side of 
the republican politicians over on the east 
side Since 18853. “Up te that time he was a 
faithful district leader,” a friend of Johnny 
O'Brien suid yesterday. “He did his work 
well. Yes, he did pay in his assessment. I 
do not think it was any larger than any other 
man’s. When Barney started into polities fur 
himself, he rather upset things. You know 
he went for Grant for mayor and White for 
sheriff; was against Tim Campbell twice, and 
for his opponent, Tom Grady, last year, and 
now he has defeated Botty. Why did he do 
it¢ Because he was opposed to Justice Jacob 
M. Patterson. 
sont How do I know? Patterson says that 
be doesn’t know. parUey Rourke is a queer 
fish.” 

Rourke has owned more gin mills in the 


-Eiehth assembly district than any other man 


in it Nomiually he has owned but one, and 
that was in Forsyth street. His office 1s in 
the rear, where he does all his business. He 
lives above the saloon and is married. When 
a saloon acquired a shady reputation Barney 
was likely: to come in as proprietor. or 
partner, and’ then the saloon opened up and 
was not disturbed. by the police... When. Pat 
Hickey’s saloon got. too hot for him Barney 
Rourke tock hold “and went: right along, und 
now Hickey hus got. it again. 
Geogherun’s old place on the Bowery was 
run under the business partnership of Flynn: 
& Rourke, 

“There's one thing about Bar ney that peo- 
ple must admire in this age of wind,” said a 
friend yesterday; “he ul ays keeps a close 
mouth. Heisunoyster. No oneknows when 
or Where he was born. His reply to the nat- 
uralization clerk when asked: what. his :birth- 
place was was ‘Ireland.’ To-day there isn’t a 
man in this city that kuows a thing about him 
dating before he became acquainted with John 
J.O'Brien. He has to have a friend in politics. 
He got ahead of O’Brien. People are wonder- 
ing now if he can get ahead of the Steckler 
family.” 

Barney’s excursions are remarkable affairs, 
His excursion up the sound three years ago, 
on which he is credited with spending $8,000, 
created aw sensation all over the east side. 
Champagne flowed like water. The police 


boat Patrol carried a lar "ge section of the force. 


and a police commissioner or two to the 
grounds. His ball in Walhalla ball was an- 
other grand affair. The police oommissioners 
were expected but failed bm. Then. Barney 


Rourke gave up entertiuiniug, for the notoriety - 


it vained him hurt his other business. He 
drives a spanking team, and may be seen on 
the road any afternoon. He is reputed tg be 
worth 8230, 000. 


Society in Chicago. 
Chicago Herald. 

Chicago is indeed a cosmopolitan city. 
Travelers comiug into town by uuy oue of 
the several east or west lines get here a 
glimpse of Europe quite as characteristic as 
anything that could be had abroad. The cars 
pass near the great cabbage district. of Chi. 
caco, Which is south of Fore seventh street 
and west of State. Three hundred women 
may be seen toiling in the tields in true Euro- 
pean fashion, with their thick bodies bent 
toward the earth and a red or yellow cloth, 
never a bonnet or hat, upon their heads. 
along the railway yards women can be seen 
gathering coal from the tracks, and some. 
times even from the cars. The poor foreign- 
ers along the railruads do not buy muca coul. 
Poor Americans are too proud to get their 
fuel in this munner, und had a coud deal 
rutber run in debt forit and trust to provi- 
dence for the payment of the bili, The 
foreign Women are exceedingly bold in their 
coal ‘raids, climbing upon moving cars and 
throwing the lumps olf to their confederates, 
despite the ominous shouts of the trainmen. 
There is little use arresting these pecple, for 
the reuson that it is almost impossible to 
identify them, and, besides, their pilferings 
are so small on any one occasion that the let- 
ter.of the law Bcarcely. applies. Nearer the 


Why was he against Patter-_ 


Owney. 


All: 
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city, in tbe elevator district, the Italian Wwo- 
men have discovered 2 new source of protit. 
Scooping up in their big aprons the small 
quautities of grain which leak out of cars or 
from elevator spouts, they spend an hour or 
more if need be in cleansing the grain of the 
mud and bin-dust with which it is surrounded. 
An Italian womanon her knees on the cold 
ground running her black hands through and 
through au mass of grain that. the winter 
winds may blow the dirt and dross away, isa 
familiar and suggestive spectacle to the pas- 
sengers on railway. trains. What the women 
do with the handfuls of grain thus procured 1b 
would not be easy to yuess. “May. be 
grind it up into flour in home-made mall 


“THE UNEMPLOYED—WHY ” 


The Christian Commonwealth, one of the 
greatest of the English religious | papers, 
now devotes one of its pages to the ‘‘Anti- 
poverty movement.” Among its contributors 
in this departinent is. Silas M. Burroughs. cf 
Medina, N. Y., who is well known to the 
readers of THe STANDARD as one of the 
stuuchest friends of the Anti-poverty cause, 
both here and iu England, where ke is (tem- 
porarily, itis to be hoped,) making his resi- 
dence and dving business. In the last num- 
ber of the Commonwealth he has the follow- 
ing suggestive article under his nom. de 
plume, “Silas Mainville:” — 


There are carpenters, masons, hod: carriers, 
and representatives of labor of ali kinds of 
workers among the unempioved. 

A system of “taxation could be readily de- 
vised which would keep them all permanently 
out of work, and it is very similar to the 
present system, varying only in degree, 
taxation of all results of industry. if the 
tax on houses were 100 per cent., that would 
amount to immediate confiscation, and so 
nobody would buiid or live in houses, but all 
would betuke themselves to caves and holes 
in the ground like foxes. . 

There would be great discomfort and much 
disease. 
dig. The slate roofing industry would ex- 
pire, andthe only persons. who would profit 
would be the owners of high and dry land 
suitable for living under. - 

fi the tax on “houses be 5 per cent that 
some hindrance to building them); 1f° 10 bee 
cent, more; if 50 per. cent, “still mores auc if 
100 per cent, none will be built at all. 

Ifa man has to give half his capital to an- 
other for the mere privilege of having a foun- 
dation for his homestead on the bed rock of 
this planet, he can only build half.as food 2 
house as he otherwise would buil d,_ which 
meuns that he would employ half as much: 
labor. This would) teud: to: keep men unem 
ployed, and tu make. it dificult for any but 
the very well-to-do to have a homestead at all. 

If unveccupied and unimproved land ip 2 
town is tuxed very lightly or‘not ut all, as aut 
present, then all the value which it possesses 
goes to the land owner, who, if he cannot get 
his price.for it, can well afford to hold it for 
arise, especially if the community. is increas- 
ing ‘in numbers and wealth. In the mean- 
time no one can work or build upon it. This 


‘is evidently a great hindr ance: to the employ- 


meut of labor. 
If men may put up buildings | only upon 
agreeing to give them up.as a present to the 


‘land owner aft ter paying him ground rent for 


aterm of Vears, this would. hinder. people 
from spendiag as much money. er employing. 
as much labor on houses as they otherwise 
would. 

If the tax on incomes be 5 per cent., that is 
a discouragement to industry; if 10 per cent., 
more discouragement: if 50 per cent., more; 
and if 100 per cent.,. then nubody would have 
any incentive to do or earn anything, as. it 
would be all taken from him. 

Now, if on the other hand the taxes. on 
poet and incomes were removed entirely 


i austes: “phag i it would be eminently ust is 
apparent, for land values’ exclusive of im 
provements are a creation of the. public” in 
common, and not of the landowner. 
If the tax on unimproved land amounted to 


twenty-five per ceut of its rental value the 


“creased at the. rate of forty- two per. 


-in which the: hunible’ classes live 


eforty 
por tion. : 


for ‘the taxes. would: impoverish. him. 


‘enormously. 


-him who has but his two brawny. < 


land owner could not afford to leave it idle, 

e 
would bave to put it to some use by working 
onit himse!f or employing labor upon it, or. 
disposing it to some one who would. It will 
thus be seen that the taxation of houses and 
improvements discuurages the employment of 
labor and the creation of improvements, While 
on the other hand the tuxation, of land. en- 
courages labor, and really compels its employ-. 
ment, 

It is therefore evident that a return to the: 
old methed of raising all the’ reveuue: by a 
land tux would speedily r result in the employ- 
ment.of all the labor on the land, asin the old 
days, when there were nc paupers and no 
nen starving who were Willing to work. 


Forty-two Per Cent More Peaple—One Hun. 
dred and Twenty-four Per Cent ‘Lore: 
Wealth—And More Poverty Than Ever. | 

London Catholic Times and Opinion, 

Whether it be fair to take the unemployed 
who have been holding demonstrations in Lon- 
dou as true representatives of the working 
classes or not, their agitation is undoubtedly 
a symptom of "the acute poverty which reigns 
in our great Metropolis. Nowhere, in truth, 
se one be more. forcibly struck by. the. con- 

rast between wealth and poverty thao: in 
this country.. Within the past fifty years the 
population of the United: Kingdom. bas ie 
cent 
from. 26,000,000 in” 1837 to. 37,000, OOO in ISST— 
but. during that period the increase in wealth 
has been- at the rate of one. hundred: and 
twenty-four per cent, or nearly three. times: 
greater than the rate of increase In the popur 
lation. Yet if the atmosphere and condition 
are con. 
sidered it- must be admitted that little or no. 
headway hus been made towards: the elimina- 

tion of the terrible destitution w hich i is:such a 

sad» featur eof ‘our sovial life. Indeed, we 

wppeur to have: gone. backwards | instead of: 

forwards. The misery vhich abounds in our 
large centers vf population, and the Ww 
ness of men, Wornen and children w ho eunnoet 
obtain. suiticient elethes:-or “bread: forma 


spectacle as. appalling as BUY “eve er presented. ‘ 


amongst us. 


An Authentic Stntement of the “ Proxpertty” 


of California Workingmen. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) labor unions send. a 
circular complaining that employment agents. 
are overcrowding -southern California with, 
workmen, in order to protit by their coming. 
The circular says: “Periodically the market 
hus been overcrowded, and only a small num- 
ber of the: luborers Who: came have secured 
the-great boon of all Wworkingmen, - ‘a home 
free und unincumbered.’ 
ber live from hand to mouth. | Rents ure 
high, a cottage of four rooms 
rents for. from $25: to 850. tt monthe Coat 
is SIV uw ton, butter forty | ce 
cents, and other things © in” _pro- 

The average of wages is about 
fifty cents per day more ‘than eastern wages, 


but the cost of liviug more than. counterbal- | 


ances. Out of door labor can be: pursued for 
about ten inonths in the yeur, bub the mao 
who «attempts iw is. sure -to: break: down. 
Tropical climates will not. permit’ an unceas- 
ing round of hard manual Jabor. There isa 
eri “adual and stealthy undermining prdcess 


Which the victim: heeds gener rally when: } 


The el ‘doriudo “ef 
aris Lo- eke 
your: fel- 


too late to repiir the evil.” 


out un existence is not here. W 


low workmen, know whereof we e speak; ;there-. | 


fore, heed ‘cur warning. 


Pashing: Labor to the Outsk 

On Saturday, 

real estate agent, testitied as follows before 
the Canadian labor: commission: 

Ihave been living in Toronto for twenty 


years. During that time land has. advanced 


greatly in value. W orkingminen pay much 
higher rent now than ten years azo, but. to 


get a house at the same reat now. as ‘ten 


years ago [ would have to co to the outskirts 
of the city. In piaces convenient: to: business 
rents of workinemen’s dw 

vanced from thir’ ty to fort 

years. ee 


they 


Wide 


Carpenters would bave.to learn to: 


‘to trot out this fallacy 


the city ball this morning. 
found him loitering about saloons and other 
| suspicious places and had brought. him into 


-ed. 


ched-.| one machitie, and so. on in every 


“is there no demand? 


The’ greater nui- 


8d inst., Cha Ares. "Pearson, al 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


One good honest worker is of more benefig 
to u town than two national banks. Tf thera 
could be brought to this city the coming year 
and given pr ofitable employment, 1, 000 More - 
wor kers—or, if those alres rdy here able and 
willing to work, could: be given good wages 
the vear around—dull limes. for the mer-. 
ehants would. disappear like magic. When 
those whom the business men depend on only 
get $1.25 to. 82 per day, and remain idle a por- 
tion of the year, lively times are not expected. 

—[{Des Moines, towa, “Herald. 


Bloomington » citizens who went to Califor- 

. nin sanguine and expectant, filled with hope 
of acquiring a fortune in a few years, are re- 
turning by every train heartsick, weary and 
thoroughly disgusted.—[Bloomington, I, 
Eye. . 

- It is absurd to believe that a people who 
did away with an old world system of land 
tenure when it became’.opvressive,. and who 
will probably not much longer be restrained - 
from getting hold of: land which the most 
sacred treahes have guaranteed to the In- 
dians forever, can be induced to bear indefi- © 
aitely the oppressive yoke of half a dozen. _ 
cozl corporations. . Dr. Helmes tells us there. 
is always a flaw in a donkey’s will, and when 
a vaso number of people want somethine 
very badly they can always be relied upon 
to find a Weak lisk in the political reasoning 
which keeps it out of their reach. It will be 
the part of wisdom in the ‘coal magnates to 
be reasonable, lest a worse thing befall them. - 
{Bulle lo Courier. 


‘Where a radically wrong system of land 
tenure exists it impoverishes not only those 
who live on and by the land, but all other 
classes in the community as well. It robs not 
only the cultivators of the soil, but every. 
mun in the community, of a. substantial 
portion of the hard earned fruits of his labor, 
no matter what trade or calling he may fol- 
low for a living. As. has been already ob- 
served the land of. every. country is the. 
property of the people of that country, and 
consequently its exclusive appropriation by a 
cluss is a substantial. wrong done to: every 


“manin the country whom itrobs of his fair 


share. of the common. inheritance.—{Albany 
Press and Knickerbocker. 


Farmers who mortgage their farms for cap- 
ital should read the news from Russia.. “The 
Acrarian bank of Moscow, recently put up at. 

‘auetion four. hundred and sixty estates on 


which it was impossible for the farmersto | _ 
pay the interest on the mortgages.” The. 


farmer who encumbers« his land with a heavy. 


-mortgage assumes a-load that. may erush > 


him.—[ Kansas City Star. 


‘Cun nothing be done to cure Sir Henry 4 
Knight of the: pestilent. nonsense which he in- 
sists on addressing to the unemployed, the 
socialists and others? The extravagance of 


. Civic shows and banquets is justified, he told 


the deputation vesterday, because: “every 
penny that was spent went into the pockets of 
working people.” Now if a schoolboy in the. - 
most elementary political economy class were. 
about luxury being - 
vou for trade, he would be whipped. Can 
nothing t be done to Sir Henry Knightt—{bond 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


In the “Free? = Northwest. ee 
Minnéapolis. Evening Journal. ‘ 

A fairly well dressed young fellow with a 
stubby beard of. about a Week's growth on his. 
face was brought into the inspector's Office at. 
Aniuspector had 


the office to question hima little. The young 


fellow was not more than eighteen years. of 
‘age, and his face: did. not indicate. by a 
-Mmeans that he was a “tougn” or a suspicious 


nracter of any kind. 


What's your ‘ay,’ young fellow?” stern 
queried the inspector. 


“I don’t know what you mean, ” was the re 
te Bes Raven's done anything. Bs 


a cf 
so. Des 
Oa are you 


 &That’s about.it.? 


 &Tried to get Wwol 
Yes, sir. 


‘since I came here: a month ago. 
“get something to do now. Enough to earn m: 
-board, an yhow. ” 


you can get out now. Either get 
‘YI catch you around. 


ta 4a ell, 
work or leave town. 


again, Pll pull you for a ‘vag? and you will go 


up to the workhouse.” 
Now that the Friendly Inn has been abol- 


ished charitab! ¥ disposed people are wonder- | 
ing what will be done with the penniless, un-— 


employed men that are sure to congregate in - 
a lurge city during the winter... And there — 


will be the usual number in Minneapolis this ~ 


winter, there isno.doubt of that. The indica- 
tions are that the number will be even greater | 
this winter than last. There is at the present 


time a large number of unemployed men in’ | 


Min neapolis. To-day the entrances to the. 
rarious employment offices have been crowd- 
In some instances the sidewalks | have 
been biocked. by men who were scanning the | 
placards infront of the offices and waiti 
their turn for a:chance to get in, with. 

hopes of getting work of some. kind. 
week. of things has been noticeable for the p 
wee 


No Demand fox. Labor? - 


‘Capt. Robt. C. Adams in The Open Court. 


But. it is questionable whether unde : 


preseilé system of employment the steadily 
decret asing demands for ordinary labor can 


be met. by the opening of enlarged sphei 
for work in other directions, as ‘the Invento 


AS: constantly invading all but the most. sul 
tile intellectual fields of effort. 
-positor is threatened with. discharge by th 
inachine’ type setter; 
“soon be. replaced. by: the phonograph; th 


The com- 
the. amanuensis. ma 


laborer is being supplemented by the steam: 
dredee, derrick and hod-lifter; the. -messen 


ger is outraced by the telephone; a th 


sand gir is. Were. lately discharged from : 


sphere f 


ork JONGR OD is. making. the. demand 


unemployed? "How. Culy thev. escape the alt 


natives of starvation or pauperisin¢ The onl 


auswer is, find them employment that w 
secure the: means of support.. But how 


‘this be done when’ there is no demand 


‘Before, replying, let us ask, w 
Are ail the wants 
mankind satisfied! - Are machines and. Jan 
producing all that. the world desires to con-. 
sume? No, every where is unsatisfied Tongine 
anda demand for labor that, if answere 


extra labor? 


“wouid uot leevean idle persoc in the world. 
The reason why the demand is not ans 


wered 
is because the opportunities for iabor are con 
trolled. by individuals who’ will not permit 


_ them to be used except for their own. privi 


property. ‘There is the cause; and theremedy: 
dies ins giving free opportunity for men to 
dabor for their own full. benefit. poe 


: Time | to Change AH This, Sure Enorgh— 


And. There Is Only One Way to Do Fe. 3 

‘Chri istian at. Work... 

“What-is wanted for New York is an Ameri- 
can. Peabody, who will put up healthful, 
cheerful, comfortable dwellings for the poor, 
in place ‘of the wretched tenement stalls 
which so many poor herd like cattle. In fae 
they do net fare as well. as cattle,’ for eac 
horse; mule and cow has it sown private stal 
With the increased facilities of. the elevate 
railways, and the extended area of the cit 
nerth of the Harlem river, it. does scem asif 
these micht be provided i in the country where. : 


the sweeter ° air and healthful surround- 


ings would bring | health | “and. secure 
‘iife tothe > fitthe ones. W hen, We: read of 
a tenement house in. this city where in a- 
“single: year fifty-nine: deaths oceurred out of ie 
8 total of seventy-six residents, we have ab 
awful picture. of the condition of our tene 


ment districts—a picture which is atonce an 
Andictment of our Christianity and. our latter... 


day civilization. New York has 5,000 tene- 
ments whose fetid atmosphere and disease: 
breeding filth, send the men to the saloons. 
and the little ones to their baby coffins. Itis: 
_time to change all this. One square mile-o 
this city contains 290,000 population. The work. 
is as important: the building of the new 
million. doll piscop 


“JHE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 


Themas 4. McCann ef Detrete Kepites to 
she Argaments of W. T. Creaesdale and 
euis F. Pest—The Hull Must Be Taken 
Seuarely by the Herne. 


Detroit, Mich.—I emphatically disagree 
with Messrs. Croasdale and Post in regard 
to the advisability of our placing a presi- 
dential candidate in the field in 188& 

It seems to me that the vropositiun of these 
gentlemen is an unfortunate one. Because of 

the prominent part they have taken in the 
‘avork of the purty from its inception, and of 
their intimate connection with THE Staxparp, 
it bas been telegraphed to every part of the 
country as a solemn fact that our party 
would have no candidate in the field next 
year. The effect of all this will be to shake 
‘the confidence of a great many of the timid 
@nes in the stability of the organization, and 
Mr. George’s avowal of contrary views will 
“Mot go very far toward eradicating the im- 
pression made. 
- Wacillation ia the leadership of any party, 
Movement: or organization whose life and 
being depend on a strong aggressive policy, 
always resuits disaustrously. Of this a con- 
spicuous example is to be found inthe Knichts 
of Labor organization. By adopting the policy 
outlined by Messrs. Croasdale and Post, noth- 
Sng more than awretched palliative could 
be extorted from either of the old parties, 
and we would be simply postponing the day 
at which jusiice would be established. ~The 
‘majority of the old parties would unite quickly 
to resist it should legislation of a radical na- 
ture be proposed in congress by any man or 
—@etof men. 
The entire organization of the old parties 
ismanned by money makers, and when a re- 
former manages to slip in and assert himself 
be is promptly squelched. The dividends are 
larger when “things as they are,” are simply 
ekin:med over than when probing is attempted. 
Nouhing is more indicative of the solidity of 
miouopoly in the old parties than the relega- 
tion to the rear, or tu places where they will 
be barniless, of such men as A. G. Thurinan, 
B. ¥. Butler, Frank Hurd, Congressman Mor- 
rison, Senator Van Wyek, Land Commissioner 
Sparks and a host of lesser lights with a pen- 
chant tor reform, who have made their ap- 
pearance iu primary politics. Therefore, to 
attempt to get anvthing real by adopting 
opportunist tactics would be equivalent to un- 
dcriaking to demolish a stone wall by butting 
ones head against it. 
should our own party ever to uwitain power, 
#t will be only bv practicing that “eternal 
Wigilance which is the price of liberty” that iv 
~ ean be kept cleur of the recks of cuvidity aud 
avarice. 

There can be no reasonable ‘aoubt that the 
Speediest und the only way to bring about 
that condition of things we Jorg. for is to 
build up a great national party on precisely 
the same lines laid down by the prohibitien- 
isis. It muy be a revelation to Messrs. Crous- 
@ale and Post, but it isa fact nevertheless 


that, narrow, tyrannical and impractical asits | 


@octrines are, the true blue party as such 
bas a steady and healthy growth. Con- 
sider now the many advuntazes we have 
that they have not. We have splendid lead- 
ership; principles that are simple, weil Ge- 
fined, easy vf application, when once we 
possess the power, and which when applied 
will be productive of no disturbance, while at 
the same time in them are embodied the 
fullest measure and widest range of justice. 
@ur remedy for the abolition of poverty is to 
that of the prohibitionists as the eiectric light 
fs to the tallow dip. Now, then, if thev are 
gathering strength with the inferior principles, 
why, in the name of commen sense, can we 
met, With our far superior principles and 
greater leadership command a development 
that will place us in power at the expiration 
of a rcasonuble period of time. * 

Sincere labor reformers are tired of this busi- 
mess of juggling with the old parties. A 
policy of fighting on this side at one time and 
on that at ancther, or runting on one platform 
in one district and on some other kind in an- 
otner begets suspicion, creates distrust and 
feads to alienation on the part of the masses, 
mo matter how carnest or sincere the men in 
the van may be. 

Mr. Post's fear of being laughed at amounts 
to an assumption that the party 1s composed 
of a jot of timid people. It is, moreover, a re- 
fection on the general intelligence of the 
party. although it was certainly nut intended 
essuch. Therecan be no doubt that many 
will desert us when they see that loyalty to 
the cause may subject them to a certain 
@mount of sneers aud sarcasm. 
other hand, the party will be left purer. In 
{ts composition as the foundat.on of a great 

party it willbe more solid. The sloughing off 
will leave it healthier, hardier and more 
staple. 

Jama voung man and am willing to stand 
up and be counted for this “forlorn hope,” if 
such it be. from now until I enter the grave. 

T believe a great majority of the party feel 
the sume way. Why should they not? There 

4s no persoual inconvenience or physical dan- 
Beriuveuived. There is nothing to lose while 
- there is everything to gain. Were it an as- 
. ured fact that the party would only poll 
25,000 votes in New York stute at the next 
election, I would favor keeping up the fight 
on uutional and state as well as congressional 
fines—that is, nominatmg men for every office 
to be iilled, from that of president down to 
coruner. That this is reasonable is obvious. 
It would be the best possible manner of prup- 
@gating our doctrines, exacting discussion, 
@rousing thought and advertising our princi- 
ples generally. We should certainly attract 

nore attention With a presidential candidate 
fn the field than without. There are meu 
Bcattered ail over this ccuutry in every walk 
of life who are carefully studying the theories 
Said down in “Progress and Poverty?” men 
Who have means, time and intelligence to de- 
~Vote tothe cause; men who are uniufluenced 
Adnuie communities in which they live: men, 
. Who, should they enlist under the banner of 
‘the new crusude would beecme leaders and 
bring bosis to our standard. These men 
vould. be very reluctant to abandou their 
@li partics if they thought the new one, like 
the Irishman’s flea, couldn't be found when 
wunied. If we should pursue the course 
Mapped out by Messrs. Croasdale and Post, 
-@ureful men weuld certainly be apt to regard 
aS as a very. uncertuin quantity from the 
‘Party siandpuint. Most citizens are so con- 
Siiuted that they dom’t want to be in the 
Shees of the “mau without a party.” 

1 suppose the gentlemen look upon the adop- 
tion of their policy as anything but the aban- 
oument of the political arena in which to 
ght the battles of justice, but I think the 
cat m: ajority would view the matter in a 
iFerent light 
There is no alternative to taking the bull 
Buuarely by the horns, and it might as well be 
une first us last. We have a long and bitter 
Straggle before us. Perhaps it will not be for 
nv of us to see a realization of that beautiful 
State of society we are struggling to bring 

Bdout = P, erhaps it will come sooner than we 
~M@Xpeci. At all events it is clearly manifest 
that the only route to tzke is that considered 
by some us the mos. divergent, but which in 


And, furthermore, - 


But on the. 


is the nearest. dat our —— ba 


| 
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istence. 


a ’armer,’ammer,’ammer,” and I feel perf ectly 
confident that we will get there in God’s good 
time. THos. A. McCann. 


A United Labor Man Who is Alse a Pro- 
hibitionist Urges a Presidential Nome 
fnation. 

ScCHENEcTADY, N. Y.—I regret that the idea 
of not running a candidate for president next 
year is being seriously considered by the 
united labor party. I consider it as a con- 
fession of weakness that may dampen the 
ardor of many a supporter of the single tax. 

A presidential ejection affords a grand 
opportunity to elevate the people of the 
whole country. Instead of injuring their 
cause by a national campaign the prohibition- 
ists have brought the whole country face to 
face with an issue that will never be settled 
until it is settled right. So with the single 
tax, to be right!y understood it should go 
through a presidential campaign, and stand 
the fire, coming out as much stronger for the 
fight, as their principles have received wider 
attention. 

If you leave the presidential ticket unfilled it 
will please the politicians of the old parties 
mightiiy. They will trade and dicker and 
tempt men to vote their presidential tickets, 
promising to support united labor local candi 
dates only to slaughter them at the polls. If 
you want to turn the Bull Run of this fall into 
a Waterloo then abandon the presidential 
field to your enemies: but if you waut an 
Appomattox stand to yuur guns all along the 
line from Maine to Texas. You can’t elect a 
president next year, but you can clect the 
single tax into politics to stay till it does win. 

Again, one of the old parties must give 
way to the new. You hoped to break the 
democratic party and recruit from it. You 
can't doit vet. The ignorance, the purchasa- 
ble vote of the north and the solid vote of 
the south, where the united labor party has 
small foothold, will carry the democratic 
party safely throughanother campaign. The 
last election settled that. And as rats leave 
a sinking ship, sothe monupolists and capital- 
ists are leaving the republican party and 


drifting toward the democratic raft. Keep 
up a bualional organization by a national 


ticket, and all hope will leave the republican 
party. It will go to pieces, and it contains 
much better material to build a new party 
out of than the democratic. 

lam a prohibiiionist. I hope to see the 
two reform parties united in their final 
strugzle when victory comes. Not vet. 
Neither is ready yet. Neither reform will be 
complete without the other. Prohibition of 
the liquor traffic with a single tax on land 
values will take us a lony way on the road 
toward the millennium; while prosperity 
by the tax reform would largely re- 
duce drunkenness among the workingmen, 
though it wouid not stop the fashionable tip- 
ling of young menin the saloons for the rich. 

The prohibitionists aim to elevute society 
regardless of weaith or poverty by outlawing 
its worst social enemy, the drink traflic. The 
united labor party aims to abolish poverty by 
destroying mouopuly in lauds. We cau help 
each other, but not. as I too frequently see ou 
bouh sides, bv belittling the cther issue. Writers 
in THE Stanparpb often betray their ignorance 
ci the prohibition question just as writers in 
the Voice often betray their ignorance of the 
single tax theory. Let us be charitable. not 
condemning what we don’t fully understand. 
Separately next year the two reform parties 
can utter!y crush the republican purty. 
United in 1892 they can place a congress and 
president in Washington that shail do the 
people's will, On one side are reformers will- 
ing to allow the liquor traffic to be outlawed 
for the sake of winning the single tax; on the 
other are reformers willing to accept the 
single tax for the sake of prohibition. Whon 
victory is within reach we cun win together. 

H. B. SaLisBury. 
Practical Politics iu Troy—Hat the Fight 
Will be Carried on Just the Same, 

Troy, N. Y.—In Tue Staxparp of Dec. 3 
find a letter from Mr. George R. Bowen that 
expresses my views exactly. I say, by all 
means let us contest for the presidency in 
18Ss. We must keep our party before the peo- 
ple, so that they shall be educated in its prin- 
ciples and understand the meaning of taxing 
land values. If we slacken our pace now 
there will be all the more ground to be gone 
over when we begin anew, and some of our 
werk will have to be done again. 

1, for one, am well satisfied with the result 
ofthe election. Just think of it! Over 72.06 
true men battling for the truth, and, mind 
you, truth has always had a strugg!e for ex- 
When we take into consideration the 
force that wus used aguinst us, mouopoly, 
ecclesiasticism, prejudice, money and ignor- 
ance of our principles, I think we did nobly. 
I must acknowledge that I was a little dis- 
couraged by my first practical experience at 
the polls. I nad beendistributing ballots but 
a short time when I was approached by a man 
who asked me what ticket L had. I told hin 
the united labor ticket. He then inquired if 
there was anything in it. Thinkiag the mun 
meant well, I replied, “Yes, there is principle 


init.” This was his answer, “Oh, b-——! that 
is played out; you can’t buy anything for 
that. Where is ———?” 


A short time after that another man came 
and asked me how much I was paying for 
votes, adding that if I paid enourh I could 
have his and two others. As I stood and 
looked at himn it seemed as if the task of lift- 
ing such creatures from their degradation 
and ignorance was almost too much fer this 
century; but he is our brother and we must 
make self a secondary consideration. 

We have now made a good start, and hav- 
ing put our hands to the plow we don’t mean 
to turn back. We have furnished them 
nicely and iutend to keep at work, not only 
instructing others, but making ourselves 
better able to answer all the questions that 
may come up on both taxing land values and 
protective tariff. To enable us to handle the 
tariff question you will please send me two 
copies of “Protection or Free Trade? paper 
cover, for which please find inclused seventy 
cents. Joun Boyp. 


Let “Observer”? Have Patience and Urge 
His Fellow Workers to Make Converts, 
Kach in His Own Neizghberhood-—W hen the 
Fellowers Are Ready the Leaders Won't 
be Wanting. 

Detroit, Mich.—The workingmen of this 
state ure keenly alive to the fact that year 
after year their surroundings are steadily 
growing Wworse—that the opportunities for 
improving their condition are constantly 
being curtailed. They appreciate that in the 
competition that has sprung up among busi- 
ness men they are steadily but surely bemg 
crowded to the wall, and it is but a question 
of afew years when their condition in this 
boasted land of liberty will be no better than 
that class known in general as the “‘pauper 
labourer” of Europe. They sce on every hand 
great monopolies, with special privileges ob- 
tained through the law making power of the 
land, reaching out and ubsorbing every 
natural advantage and putting up the bars 
against all comers to their fields. They see 
these monopolies fostered and petted by con- 
gress and stute legislatures, but watch in vain 
for the passage of any measures lc "© to 


the bettering of their own Conditions As & 
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i upon the wall; 


consequence intelligent, thinking men have 
become disgusted and abandoned all 
hope of relief from either of the old parties. 

The platform of the united labor purty 
holds out to them a theory that is at once com- 
prehensive and practical. It holds out the 
only hope of bettering their condition this 
side of the grave. Remove from the natural 
resources of this country—the bounties of 
God provided for the use of all His children 
alike—the sacrilegious hand of the speculator 
and monopolist and these men will be 
at once ireed from the power that 
makes them all but slaves in this land of 
freemen. Few workingmen realize also that 
that this can be accomplished without serious 
injury to anyone, and with inconvenience to 
rone but the drones in the great hive of hu- 
manity who heve fattened off the labor and 
enter pice of their neighbors, 

IY beheve this sentiment is far more uni- 
versal than is generally supposed. It has taken 
a strong hold among that class of workingmen 
noted for their intelligence and conservatism 
—who'generaliy vote, but never attend a 
caucus or take any part in active party poli- 
tics—who could not be induced to accept a 
nomination for any office. Such men shun 
notoriety, are slow to change their political 
opinions, make poor “‘picket soldiers,” but are 
reliable in the “reserve” when the hour of 
battle has arrived. An effective “reserve,” 
however, needs an able leader or commander, 
without which it is soon thrown into confu 
sion, defeated and driven from the field. 
And this is just the condition of the united 
labor party in Michigan to-day—they lack 
leaders. The wonderful growth of labor or- 
ganizations within the past few years, 
and their manifest disnosition to take 
independent political action, attracted 
the small politicians and barnacles of 
of the old parties—that class who like 
to be prominent in politics, but who failed to 
realize their ambition in the old parties. They 
thought they saw an opportunity in the new 
labor movement te come to the surface, and 
straightway allied themselves with unions 
or Kuights of Labor assemblies, and became 
the most active element in the organizations— 
with their tongue. The leaders of the old 
parties, believing they possessed immense in- 
fluence with their associates, tendered them 
appointments to petty offices within their 
gifts, With a view to keeping the runk and 
hile ot the labor movement within the lines of 
the old parties. None of these tenders were 
refused to my knowledge, aud as a conse- 
quence these would-be Jeaders have gained 
the goal of tbeir ambition, but have forfeited 
their influence, if they ever had any, with 
their associates. The carnest men of whom 
I have spoken never took much stock in 
them, and have mostly kept along in the rear 
of the old parties, hoping for better things in 
the future. on 

What we need are leaders—men who love 
the cause for the principle involved and are 
above being bribed by either of the old pur- 
ties. We want leaders who can inspire the 
confidence of the more intelligent class-of la- 
boring men—that class which composed the 
caliant army of 73,000°in the state of New. 
York at the recent election. All honor to that 
gallunt band! 

Our rurai press is doing a grand EER but 
is hampered by the lack of proper direction. 
Miehbigan isa grand field for the united labor 
party under proper management, but who 
will be the Moses to lead the party to the 
promised laud! OBSERVER. — 


Success Will Not S:rive for Us—We Must 
; Strive for Success. 
BRACEVILLE, Ii].—Mr. William T. Croas- 
dale in No. 21 of your paper says: ‘As to 
how that strength (the strength of the new 


party) may best be utilized next year, my 


own mind is not vet clear, but my impression 
at present is that :t would be folly to name 
a presidential! ticket.” 

Jt cannot be thar so clear and true an ex- 
ponent of our principles as Mr. Croasdale es- 
timates our success or failure by our ability 
or inability to carry elections. Care should 
be taken to prevent the discouraging or evil 
influeree. of ‘such impressions. Our. success 
lies not in the carrying of elections, but in 
the spread of our doctrines. Though the 
New York election was a disappointment, it 
was no defeat. We reasoned frum an un- 
sound basis, and made the mistake of over 
estimating resalts. The so-called defeat was 
a glorious victory. We can reach the goal only 
througa such engagements and through such 
defeats which are bound to be more and more 
glorious till the truth and justice of the new 
crusade triumph over ail, Whether it would 
seem folly or not to nominate a presidential 
ticket next year, We must be aggressive. Suc- 


cess will not strive for us; we must strive for: 


success. 

‘he work of to- day was unknown to the 
Wisest of men yesterday. Let us do what we 
find first needs duing here and now—educate, 
orguujze, wage incessuat warfare on mo- 
nopoly, proclaim the simple priuciples which 
we kuow are just and will abolish poverty 
aud make possible the kingdom of heaven ou 
earth. 

The spirit of this movement is divine. 
Trust that spirit and the faithful performance 
of the work of the movement will lead on- 
ward and upward to the duties and triumphs 
of all time. ROBERT CUMMING. 


The Duty of the Coming Kansas Convention. 

Larnep, Kau.—-I am very glad to see in 
THE StTaNnDARD of December 3 a call fora 
united labor convention, to meet in Topeka 
Kan., on the Sth of February next, for the 
purpose of organizing in this state. Allow 
me to offer a few suggestions as to the char- 
acter of the good work before us here. 

I am told that there are some in Kansas 
labor clubs who advocate the adoption in the 
proposed convention of a new platform, leav- 
ing out some of the placks or principles 
adopted at Syracuse, and instead unite on 
some sort of half-way measures. 

Now, the success or failure of any new 
cause depends very largely upon the char- 
acter of the men and measures that first 
challenge the attention of the public; and in 
this crusade its strength is derived wholly 
from the purity and righteousness of its 
principles, 

Its platform proposes nothing less than the 
recognition and adoption of tuose broad and 
holy laws clearly manifested in the Divine 
Master Himself. 

The glory- and strength of this crusade 
must be precisely according to the fideiity 
with which we adhere to these principles. 
This movement is clearly unlike any and all 
former political movements, striking its roots 
deep down into the hearts of those whose su- 
preme effort is to actually obey the Golden 
Bule, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” God 
Himself is at the bottom of this movement. 
His glorious footsteps are discernible all 
along its lines of march; His chariot wheels 
are heard rumbling throughout all the ranks 
and battlement of the hosts who have com- 
mitted theinselvcs to its principles; and 
whenever We begin to “daub with untem- 
pered mortar” then is the cause shorn of its 
strength—then is the handwriting visible 
for then is the Lurd with- 
drawn from us, and we are let down into the 
slums and filth of expediency; of the time- 
serving. which, now forms the ‘canker 
worm of the old political organizations. This 


| 
: 
| 
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mises; 
‘eess; gentlemen who. couldn't afford to have 
‘their votes, voices and pens temporarily 
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movement is everything or it is 
nothing. If we are to compromise in one 
iota, then are we even worse than the old 
parties, because while such surrender would 
at once and forever rob us of God’s blessing 
and succor, we should at the same time find 
ourselves utterly wanting in all those peten- 
cies which now place the old parties, in poiut 
of numbers and the other essentials of unholy 
strength, far in our advance. 

I do not dwell upon these points because I 
fear that these cowardly counsels are at. all 
likely to prevail in any of your deliberations, 
but because I wish to pe abe it deeply. upon 
the minds of al! those who shall take part in 
the forthcoming convention thatwe are to 
co to that meeting. fully recognizing our 
allegiance to those Ged-given principles, and 
With an unalterable purpose. to stand firmly 
by the flag flung to the breeze by Henry 
George and reiterated in the Syracuse plat- 
form. 


new 


Itis the class of men holding these princi-” 


ples, as I understand it, that are called to 
meet in convention in Topeka onthe 9h of 
next February. Letus havea Jarce turnout 
on that oceasion. Letus rally strong in the 
name of truth and humanity. I hardly see 
how anyone whose eyes have beheld the 
great light for one moment doubt its ultimate 
triumph. Evenif I knew such triumph would 
be deferred for a whole century, yet I for one 
would feel that it is both my duty and my 
glorious privilege to work with might and 
main for such end. 

God isin it, and it never can be defeated: 
but men are the instrumentalities by which 
success is to be ‘achieved. 

W. M. GARDNER. 


Aflame With Enthuaslasm, Undaunted bv 
any Discouragement and Eager for a 
Presidential Nomination. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Mr. Croasdule and Mr. 
Post have spoken on the question of conduct- 
ing a presidential campaign aud are surpris- 
ingly one-minded against making the fight. 
{f this is the general opinion of the leaders i 
am sure you will be glad to hear from the 
rank and file before a step is decided upon 
in that. direction which may be a fatal 


blunder. 


Tuma private in the T enth ward associa-~ 
tion of Brooklyn and I speak only for per- 
sonal friends who are aflame with enthusiasm 
and undaunted by any. discouragement. 

We all agree with Mr. Post in regard to the 
folly 
are not associated with the furtherance of 
our cbjects. But we are astonished at the 


signs. of weakening displayed by Messrs. 


Croasdale und Post in advising retreat at 
this critical. moment-in our existence. We 


‘are in a position now where we must go for- 


ward and live or go backward and. die, 
where we must be bold and aggressive or 
Vacillating and scorned. 

The references to former defunct parties by 
both gentlemen have been particularly un- 
happy... What crowned the republican party 
with success? 
by abohtionists of . the 
What killed the ereenback. party? 
trving to find a short-route to sue- 


anti-slavery. idea, 


"count 
for nothing in public affairs. 

~ Why do. Mr. Crousdale and Mr. Post. sneer 
at the prohibitionists? “They are fighting for 
principle. They have won. their way from. a 
poll of about 1,000 votes in the state about six 
years ago to nearly 50,000 now... And what is 
most- noteworthy about this steady increase 
is the fact that the greatest stride of the pro- 
bibitisnists was made in 18S4, in the face of 
the bitterest and most exciting of presidential 
campaigns. If in that year the prohibition- 
ists with their narrow, warped ideas could in- 
crease their vote from 13,000 to 25,000, what 
should the united labor party do with 75,000 
members and the noblest idea that ever stin- 
ulated political action or arrested thoughtful 
human attention? 

We have a weapon that neither democrat 
nor republican has: and in-the coming -cai- 
paiga we will have such an opportunity to- 
use it to empbusize our earnestness, to train 
our leaders, to school our forces, to. vote 
again for principle; we shall have such an 
opportunity to capture independent thinking 
men, disgusted with both the Blaine and 
Fellows-Cleveland combinations, as may 
never occur. again. It is, therefore, impera- 


fully, squarely and vigorously all along the 
line, or the united labor party will crumble 
away in the dust, dirt and ashes of the 

national campaicn; and once shattered and 
broken, its resurrection will be the most hercu- 
lean tusk in modern politics. 

We must nominate for -every office. that 
is. vital to the ultimate success ~. of 
our great. principle. These ‘offices are 
presidential and congressional in. national 
affairs, gubernatorial}, senatorial und legisla- 
tive in state affairs. Our fight. is .for these, 
and it must be made for all, if the united la- 
bor purty is to count for anything iu* public 
affairs. Our votes, our voices, our pens, our 
efforts, our hearts aud souls are in this work 
for no half way measures, for. no juggling 
with an income tax, fcr no balance of power 
or fatal compromise, but to win—to win by a 
long, a hard and continuous struggle on the 
line of legislative enactmeut and executive 
assent. : 

Do not arouse a suspicion that we are tools, 
to be played with or used by one or the other 
set of politicians. Do not usk us, filled with 
the ardor of a noble sentimeat, 
presidential ballots on a question: of tiith. If 
you do you will forever shake the contidence 
of the rank and tile; you wil. stab. the labor 
party to its vitals, and find in 1892 that you’ 
will face the identical coudifion you do to- 
day. 

We do not ask that iis poinp ofa nutional 
assembly shall nominate a national -ticket. 
What we do wants that our state. couven- 
tion shall nominate a governor, a heutenant- 
governor, and the thirty-six presidential 
electors, on a single land value tax platform, 
and perhaps naine the presidential choice of 
New York state. Let other states, relyiug on 
their own resources, follow on the same vasis, 
as our efforts should be concentrated. Cheer- 
ing results in the New York campaign will be 
of more benelit than any umount of outside 
worli. 

We want fight. We shoul: not, we must 
not give occasion for the finger of scorn to be 
pointed at us as being alr eady cetunct. 

Very truly yours, TENTH WaAxDER. 


Believes in Making a Presidential Nomina- 
tiou and Leaving the Party Name Une 
changed. 

HYATTSVILLE, Md.—So far as Iam able to 
discover the feeling of those of the united la- 
bor persuasion in my neighborhood is in favor 
of @ convention and a presidential candidate. 
We have cut loose from old organizations, 
and we want and must have some Way of ex- 
pressing our ideas in the most pr romuinent way. 
We look to the party in New York for leader- 
ship, bus if it fails we, or the party in other 
states, must take the initiative. © The fact that 
we will be left behind in the number of votes 
cast is not to the point. If, our opinions are 
worth anything we can stand defeat, and 
with every general campaign will come better 
understanding. If we so lack self respect as 
a party that we fear.to. place ourselves upon 
the same footing as other par ‘ties, how can 


of nominating men for ofliices which 


Twenty five Veurs of agitation - 


Compro-. 


tive that we be prepared to fight our issue } 


to cast our. 
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we ever be regarded anywhere except as.a 
faction? Is New York going to do its duty, 
or must we look elsewhere for leadership? 
| Again, with all due respect to those of dif- 
Zerent views, I must Aouibe the wisdom of a 
change in party name. Fhe united labor 
; party was born of the effort sof liboring men. 
Its voting strength comes from them. — Its 
appeals musi be to them first cf all, for they 
are the greatest sufferers frei existing condi- 
tions. And the man who refuses to vote fer 
a party because it has the eword 
name does not believe in: its. principles. 
Furthermore, the name “united | labor” bas 
become distinctive. Is as associated, W ith 
ain known ideas. Tf we change the name 
we will require anew proce: of education. 
A change of name 1s almost Be change of front. 
. HO RALSTON... 


Belles es in Making Nominations for all 
Offces. 

Y.—I cannot agree pith 
should not 


Jamestown, N. 


Croascale that the party 


It'scems to me the only way to keep the 
strength we have and maintzin a position 
at all, must be by thorough organization in 
every state. If the Anstralian or kindred 
system of voting were in vogue, a party OrF- 
ganization would not be necessary, but as it 
is, there must be one. My observation of the 
late election in this state convinces me that 
the smallness of the vote.of the party was due 
tolack of organization. The vote in this city 
could easily have been doubied ii the believers 
inthe doctrine of free land could have been 
organized. 

I was greatly interested in the letter of Mr- 
Post and agree with him‘that much can be Her 
n- 


complished in a fight. for Congressmen. 


deed we could accomplish nothing by electing 


an executive officer, but by making nomina- 
tions for president and vice-president we shall 

maintain a political org: anization and we can 
Maintain it in uo other w ay. 


Make a fight for members of concressin every 
district.. Make a. fightin every state for the 
Australian system of voting. But the great 
principles of the party should tind expression 


eon aud united whetlier in Maine or in Texas, 
W. S. CROSBY. 
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w hy. Not Show the Same Bravery as the 
: Prekibition Party? 


_. New York City.—I see that some members 
of our party consider it inadvisable to con- 
test for the presidency in 1888S. Allow me for 
one to protest against such a view of the 
question. I would sooner be dead than vol 
-untarily vote to. indorse the crimne and. cor- 
ruption represented by both of the old parties. 
We certainly will not.gain any increase in 
vote by simply running for the legislature; 
und what good will the increase do us if we 
join with curruption in order to gain it?. And 
Tthink it would be the best thing to happen 
‘to our party to know the exact number of 
; people in. the United States who are willing 
| to cast their votes inthe air fora just hue 
ple. Ir we only. receive cae hundred thou- 
sand in the whole of the United States, does 
} 


_ worth five times that number of. chance votes 
and. twenty tines that number. of bought. 
votes! Why should the policy of expediency 
frighten us away from stunding on our inerits 
and showing the same braver ¥ as the prohi- 
bition party! Have we not as great a re- 
ligious and eternal truth embodied iu our 
platform ws they? Cannot we du what they 
dare du? Is our piatform so poor that if we 
work faithfully for one year we will find 


vindicate our principies by indorsing the head 
of our ticket in 185s: I seure elv believe ir. 
Gro. R. BOWEN, M.D. 


e 
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Give Every Earnest Man a “Chance! to Yote 
fer Principle and, Leave the Result to 
Providence. 


in favor of “voting steadily. for principle 
without regard to resuits.” These are your 
own words in. this week’s Stanparp, which 
arrived here this morning. The communica- 
tion from Geo. R. Bowen, M. D., on the last 
page, voices my feelings exactly. It-will be 
cowardice to. draw sack. now, because we 
have not had all the success we anticipated. 
You have, I know, to fear the possibility that 
your vote in 18SS in New York-state may be 
even smaller than now, ina national contest 
between the old parties. So many men there 
‘are Who, even though they see and _ believe. 
will hate to “throw away their vote,” will 
want to help Blaine or: Cleveland ‘just for 
once” and give the old purty this. one more 
vietury. But if a presidential ticket is not 
nominated, the course of events may be such 
as to cause. us to bitterly regret it. Let us 
give every earnest man a chance. to vote for 
principle aud leave the result to providence. 
Go straight ahead, believing in everything 


right and just, and fearing nothing. 
ALBERT S. CUSHMAN. 


Bailey Gives Ris Reesens for 


Warren \V. i 
Favoyring # Presidential Nomination. 


Curcaco, Il.—At a meeting of Land and 
labor cinb No. 1, a resolution offered by the 
undersigned, that it was the sense of this club 
that preparations for the campaign of ’SS 
should be begun at once and prosecuted vig- 
orously, Was animatedly discussed and finally 
adopted by almosta unanimous vote... Letters 
were read from Columbus, Ohio, and Charles- 
ton, S. C., expressing determination and 
great hopefulness in the same direction; and 
the general feeling in all quarters seems to 
be that ipis our duty to\carry the new move- 
ment manfully into the presidential canvass: 

And there is really no tenable argument 
that I can see. against such a course. Our 
party is here and it is-here to. stay. 
is founded upon a rock. Inits first stute can- 
vass, in the-face of the most remarkable 
difficulties, it was able to pol a vote larger 


‘than apy new party ever before received— 


almost as-many as Peter Cooper reveived in 
the whole union, and more by u hundred per 
cent. than the prohibitionists, With years. of 
organization and With all their ehureh in flu- 


ence, could commund. 
| 
{ 
[ 


It would be a fatal blunde®, Tbaliey "ey. te 


ignore these vastly - encouraging facts and. 


relapse from the activity tha. the situation 
demands. | 
us. Mr. Cleveland, 


an. issue. 
drive his party into a square “support of 


overshadowing issue of next yez are 
democratic’ party does. not. mean to reforin 
taxation. | 


be as ‘carefully preserved by Mr. 
by Air. Kelley. Protecticn, by the very 
message that is denounced us u free trade 
Reid and 
of: 


deliverance by Whitelaw. 
Halstead as the mouthpiec 
expressly and emphiutically 


nize und sustuin it. 
The history of the 


kept forging to the fore: 


Sn bor? in its 


and the peopie confronted the real. issue. 


a bightmare. 
| republican party rode into, power; it was this. 


| 
Mr. 

make nominations for president next year. }. 
| growing primarily iu nebulous. parties which 
: 
| 
| 
{ 


Let us make nominations for all: offices... 


in a national convention and those be adopted | 
inall local fights so that the party may be | 


not any intelligent man know that they are | 


fewer men who are willing to stand-by us and | 


OXFORD, Jiass.—I am one of those ae are: 


it: 


“for next year’s campaign, 


Conditions, £ believe, | are ripe for | 
it is true, has furnished 4 
what the old party people are quick to call. 
They insist that his attitude wil 


revenue reform and that this will prove the 
But the |: 


It may possibly lessen the imme- 
diate signs of the evil, but the et il itself will 
Carliste: as” 
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Murat : “tae west eae insi 
2 Blaine, is : 
ndorsed. and de= 
fended as. au uiatter’ of. principle, - and the 
promise 1s made and reiterated. that no legis- | 


lation shall be tolerated: thas does. not recog- 


e past is being ponbited: 

The slavery questiun was “‘settled” by every. 
administration and every congress for years 
before the war; compromise succeeded com- 


pieces. 


promise and ‘vested rights” werc again and. 
again “vindicated” by party: platforms, ex- 
ecutive deliv erances und congressional en- 
actments; but somehow the rights of.man- 
Garrison, Phillips,” 
Sumnes, ever poor, crazy. vohn Brown kept 
agitating, agitating, and iinally Abraham 
Lineoln stood upsu the plutform in New York 
and uttered the keynote of that “irrepressi- 
te conflict” which ended under the apple 
tree at Appomattox. “Slavery.” said he, “4s 
either right or itis wrong. If it is richt, is is 
right everywhere; $s Wrong, it is wrong 
every w here. There. is no. middle ground. 


‘This nation cannot continue to exist half 
Slave 


e and half free.” Andso, with one touch, 
he swept away the whole Tabric of compro- 
mise, extenuation and political patchwork, 


From: that’ moment there Was no ‘doubt. 
vf the.result. The di pretexts that had 
served so long ite divert the popular atten- 
tion and to. maintain’ party equilibrium were 
of uo avail, and abolition became the inspira~ 
tion of tens.of thousands to whom it had been 
It was.upon this that the new 


finally pooled: their issues. under the standard 
of the gallant Fremont, which annihilated the 
whigs ‘and finally disrupted the democrats; 
and it was this that saved the Umon. But. 
suppose after ’52 and ‘34 the leaders of that. 
great aad glorious 
termined to stay out of the fight in "56. 
Without Fremont would Lincoln Shae ‘bee 
possible? Was not Fremont the pathfinder of 
Lincoln as he was of the pioneers who crossed 
the continent in his footsteps? Surely the 
lesson of history is plain. He who runs may: 
read. The democrats may promise and 
promise; they may salve the wound with soft. 
words and cover it over with silken bandages, 
but it will not heal; the germ of the disease is 
there; it is of their own planting; and it is no 
part of their purpose to destroy it. Sethe. 
conflict will zo on; the offices, as between the 
old parties, will continue to be the real issue; 
the tariff will be their stalking-horse, . 
behind which they will make a sneak. on the 
fatnesses of the land, careless of the im- 
pending disaster, indeed hastening it with 
reckless uoconcern, as the old parties hastened 
the war and rendered it inevitable by their 
infamous dalliance with the painted harlot of 
slavery. I cannot but believe it to be our 
duty as patriots, as men who see the disease 
and know its remedy, to come boldly to the. 
front. There isno room for a masterful in- 
activity here. We must fight if we would 
win. At this juncture, he who dallies isa 


_dastard, and he who doubts is damned. The 
plain, open course lies before us. Shall we en- 


ter it and march on to certain and early vic- 
tory, or shall we hang our armor up by the 
wayside and sit down waiting for the enemy 
to block the way and destroy the citadel thas... 
is the object of our solicitude? 

Among the masses, amoug the crusaders 


that have coime up out of the plaiuv people, — 


there can be but one answer. The foe is be- 
fore us, therefore let us fight. We shall not 
win to-day, but the glory of our defeat wil 
bring recruits and final triumph. Bull Run 
has “been fought; now let us “On to Rich- 
mond!” Warren W. BaILer. — 


An Open Letter: to Lonis FE. Post. 
Orrawa, O.—Dear Sir: Fam surprised and 
pained after reading your letter to Dr. A. S. 
Houghton. You say: “What we must- be 
careful to avoid is the danger that now 


threatens us of - becoming a mere. pantomime oe 


partv:? again, “unless: we avoid: the political 
routine adopted: by the. prohibitionists we 
shall cut the same ridiculous gure they do.” 
There is ouly one possible way by which we 
may beconie 2 mere. pantomime party or cub 
2 ridiculons fieure and that is by the abanden- 


ment.of principle to expediency. ‘The fear 


| that our party. may be ridiculous because of 
dts size cannot obtain among the faithful.” 


The prehibition party ought not to be Te : 
garded as ridiculous by any of us, because it 
is honest. and. sincere. ‘To. my. mind the great 
parties that are conscious of no wreng in the 
existing order merit enly-our contempt. That 


wrong. 
We are agreed that a political party forms. 
the best me dium for propaganda. Therefore 
we build such a party. By we I mean only 
such as are George men; no others need ap- 
ply. You will agree that there is only one: 
way to build a party, and that is to build it, 
You advise, however, that we temporarily 
abandon the building process. and go for some 
Buddensiek builders. and elect a congressman. 
or two, or even a respectable caucus of con- 
gressmen.. Then what! Having gained a few 
congressmen by a partial sacrifice of the full 
plan, to retuin our advantage we must make 
further sacrifice and then principle will 20, 
and then we must commence over again, 
handivapped py a bad precedent. : 
Suppose we- had a few congressmen, what 
good would it do the cause? With no party 
behind them and only a few. in number that 
may be retired easily, their influence would. 
be “absolutely nothing... They would hang 
like millstones around a new party's neck. 
My dear fellow-worker, there is only one 
way. and that way. suggests itself without 
arzument or debate. Ientreat you to abandon. 
your idle fears that-a single tax party can be 
ridiculous. It never can. Our party has al- 
ready-assumed national importance, and. if we 
fail to. put a presidential ticket. in the fleld 
next year we Will lose much more from lack 
of action along the skirmish line than we can 
gain by fightiag. a retreat us you propose. 
HENRY Raw. 


Takes Issue With Louis..F. Post. 
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MONOPOLYS FINAL FGRM. 


The Real Estate Record ana Guide recently 
printed an article on “The Future of Trusts,” 
which deserves the attention of all students 
gf our economic development. The writer 

- @escribes the Standard oil, the gas, sugar, india 
-gubber and other trusts as organizations each 
of which seeks to cover the whole of some in- 
- @ustry or product by uniting ell indi vidualsand 
‘corporations engaged in a special business. 
[hese trusts are comparatively irresponsibie; 

{cor whereas corporations exist by legisla- 
tive permission and are subordinate to the 

sw, the trusts do business without regard to 
“gtate lines, and are under no Jegal restraints. 

“Take,” says the writer, “the Standard oil 
toast, for instance. It has ruined rivals, mo- 
nopolized the whole petroleum industry, and 
yet bas no corporate legal status.” 

The writer predicts that the opposition to 

these trusts will grow, and that state and 
national legislatures will be c2lled on to limit 
their pewer and preserve the community 
ggainst their pussible exactions. He foresees 
@ great contest between the trust. orguniza- 
tions and the individual manufacturers and 
dealers whose business they + would destroy— 
e contest in which parties ard newspapers 
wili be forced to take sides. In this. fight the 
_ wvriter predicts that the advocates. of the 
trast will finally be successful, because “it 
will be shown that, properly managed, they 
ean do beiter by the consuming public than 
ean minor corporations or “individual mer- 
chants or dealers.” 

This somewhat startling neediction is based 
on the dec!aration that these trusts “are a 
matural outgrowth of the business methods in 
wogue throughout the commercial world.” 
Penunciativn of them is therefore idle, ‘‘fo 
they evidently meet a public want or roe 
would not be multiplying.” The Standard oil 
arust, he insists, bas ruined some hundreds of 
Tetiners and dealers, “but it has so chcapened 
wil that at has peuefted a theusand consumers 
where it bas injured one would-be dealer.” 
The writer has litle doubt that the business 
trusts recently established will similarly bene- 
Githe consumers, but, he says, “‘individual 
merchants, dealers and brokers will be ruined, 
and their passionate outer! ies will move tbe 
public and may lead to legislation adverse to 
these great monopoilizing corpora tions.” 

The writer in the Recerd and Guide pauses 
to reflect on the great change that has come 
ever the commercial world ‘since ‘the Man- 


chester school of political econonly preached | 


that “the ide:] state of society was one in 
which every person hadan equal chance, and 
there was vo favor it. the ii dieldof industry,” 

while in. this country t le democratic party. 
ti os) victories by Gece vavonal banks gud 
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growing industry. The need for a federal 
revenue first caused the levying of a tariff 
tax, and though even in the early days of the 
republic there. were foolish utterances by able 
men concerning the effect of such a tax on 
“protecting infant industries,” the sound com- 
mon sense of the people kept the impost down 
to a limit that permitted comparative free- 
dom of exchange between our products and 
those of other nations. This was the era of 
our wonderful natural growth, and though 
land monopoly had begun to exercise its bale- 
ful influence, its oppression was but lightly 
felt so long as the great free west was the eusy 
refuge of those who felt the growing pressure 
in the east. Evil as this monopoly is, it was 
not without an excellent political influence in 
foreing the more rapid settlement of our vast 
territory, and thus creating on this continent 
a united nation. This excellent result was 
greatly faciliitated by the beneficent invention 
of the railroad, which while it scattered the 
people over an ever widening area, yet united 
them more compl.tely than was befvre prac- 
ticable. But with this invention came a new 
departure in our busivess methods. Though 
turnpikes and toll bridges were not infre- 
quent, not only the several states but the fed- 
eral government had recognized the obliga- 
tion to provide public highways for the 
people. The right to regulate tolls on bridges 
aad turnpikes was also exercised. That the 
railway was simply a new form of highway 
was recognized by the exercise of the power 
of eminent domain to make way for it, and the 
right to regulate tolls was at first asserted, in 
one case very curiously, where the charter of 
a railroad in Virginia prescribed that toll 
gates should be erected across the road at 
stated intervals. But most of the early rail- 
roads Were financial failures, and their public 
ulility being unquestioned there was a gencral 
and natural disposition to give their managers 
pretty much their own way in controlling 
and operating them. Thus “corporations 
which were necessarily of a monopolizing 
character,” as is admitted by the Record and 
Guide, were not merely allowed to use with- 
out compensation for the benetit of private 
owners one of the most sovereign of all gov- 
ernmenutal powers, but the precedent of per- 
mitting them to escape the obligations im- 
posed from time immemorial on builders of 
turnpikes and bridges was Well established 
before railways had begun to bea power in 
the land, 

-No serious ill effects were felt from this 
until after the civil war. The development 
of our western lands, though it had become 
le to speculators, still absorbed what 
Wwe now call our surplus labor. A large 
measure of freedom of commerce gave us a 


-splendid merchant marine, and a diversity of 
wanutfaetures and commerce that maintained 


with rare exceptions prosperity in our eastern 
seaboard, while the development of the won- 
Gerful mineral and other resources of the 
pace slope added enormously to our gen- 

ral wealth as compared with that of other 
nations Then cane the great civil war. In 
the north every energy that we had was 
stimulited to the utmost and applied with 


such vigor to our hitherto undeveloped nat- 


ural resourees that the menin the field were 
searcely missed from the busy scene of our 
labors, znd our people bore easily the burdens 
imposed upon them. The north emerged from 
that conflict apparently richer than it entered 
it, 


methods now in vogue. A hich tariff, ever 


* 1 sinee maintuined at war rates, has not merely 


driven-our commercial marine from the seas 
and lowered euormuusly the exchange value 


iH ot our grain, cotton and other raw products, 


‘actual fever to facilitate the 


pee it has. built up the monopolies that are 
now combining in trusts. The irresponsibility 


ef rsilway corporations, eadowed by public 
franchise with power of eminent domiain, 
thouch at the beginning probably accidental, 
has not merely become a settled policy, but it 

sbecome the common expectation that these 


corporations Wilirale the governments that 


create them. Not only has land monopoly 

eon unehecked, but limitless erants of 
public lands have been made to railroad com- 
panies and there has been apparently an 
alienation of 
every acre of land yet owned by the people 
i common. 


- Whathas been the result?) The people have 
been ground as between the upper and 
nether miilstone. Not only has their own 


-covernment been eager to close their natura} 


| refuge to the westward against them, but, if 


24 the 


“Ubey would escape from tbe fast Giminish- 


ing lund to the water, it has practically closed 
sea apyainst them. With frantic baste 
the government of the United States has, at 
the dictation of these who claim to be the 


‘chief representatives and spokesmen of our 
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as usiderable aud. 


business interests, 


bent all of its mighty 
energies to the task of rendering it im- 
| possible for the majority of the American 
people to exist beneath the flag of our country, 


without paying the minority for the privilege 
‘ | of doing so. 


. Thisisno mere display of rhetoric. It is 
‘the plain, unvarnished truth, No man but a 
fool would eves dream of a sugar, india rub- 
ber, or cotton seed oil trust if'a practically pro- 
uibitive tariff did aot render such a monopoly 

wossible by preventing foreign compctition. 
if the same cannot as clearly be shown of 
the Stundard oil trust and the gas trust, it 
nevertheless can be shown that these mo- 
nopolies could never have been built up bat 
for the reckless disregard of public rights in 
granting powers and franchises to corpora- 
tions. "It was the great railways whose 
| “pool” was fererunuer of a “transportation 
trust” that built up the Standard vil monopoly, 
and the fact that these railways share the 


“swag” that the tarilY enables the protected 


industries to steal from the public is no small 
factor in their ability to assist in creating 
other monopolies. If coal could be delivered 
free of duty in New York, would coal and 
railway monopolists dare reduce the Peunsy|- 
Vata cowl region to famine in order that more 
money might be wrnng from the shivering 
poor of New York under the threat of freez- 
jing? We cannot leave out the. tariff for a 
moment in cuusidering the causes of monop- 
olies, though it is easy to see that the 
destrection ef all monopolies depending on 
the tariff would not of itself give complete 
‘relief. .The overthrow of the tarilf is, huw- 
‘ever, a step in the right direction, and it is 
well worth striving for, if for no other reason 
‘thin that it would smash so many trusts now 
formed or furting and help bring all pro- 
ducers face to face finaliy with “the giant 


HL canopoly that is the parent of all others. 
| The tariff and the railway monopolies are the 
faithful alles of land monopvly, aud both 


must probably be overthrown before the 
greater power for evil is finally destroyed. 


One thing uiade very clear in the article 
under review is the essential identity of in- 
terest between workinymen and individual 
merchants and manufacturers in the battle 
soon tucume between the people and the 
trusts. Itisalready demonstrated that in the 
contests between capital and labor capital can 
Win wheuever it is thoroughly united. The 
trust is a perfect weapon against the boycott. 
Take sugar, for instance. It might be practi- 
cable to boycott the product of a single re- 
finery, or even of a group of refineries, but 
wheu the whule refining industry is controlled 
by u single trust, boycotting sugar is at an 
end. A whole people cannot be induced to 
do without it even for a day. The only blow 


at such a isust would gbe the uhrowing open 


but it emerged wedded to the business. 


trusts. 


‘gigantic: monupoly. 


our markets for the introduction of foreign 
sugar. But the working men are no 
more helpless than are the other 
victims of the new device of landed 
monopoly. The writer I have quoted, 
while defending trusts, admits the hardships 
to which their formation subjects not only 
individuals but sinaller corporations. His 
entire readiness to sacrifice such private 
interests “without compensation” but re- 
flects the sentiment of business men 
generally under such circumstances, and 
demonstrates the insincerity of the pre- 
tended sympathy of the ‘same class 
for the hardships likely to be imposed 
by land tax reform. No conceivable sacrifice 
is rezarded as a sufficient reason for check- 
ing progress that has for its object the satis- 
faction of private greed, but no individual 
must be subjected to any hardship for the 
sake of the public benefik This theory was 
good enough so long as the working man was 
the only victim, but the new victims dedica- 
ted to perish on the altar of mammon will not 
consent to be quietly eliminated for the benefit 
of any trust, however beneficent may be its 
intentions. They will, doubtless, as suggested, 
make ‘‘passionate outcries,” and possibly , tor 
sume time, like the “few hundred refiners and 
dealers” ruined by the Standard vil trust, they 
will spend much time and effort in fighting 
against fate, but in the end they must begin 
to inquire how and why it is they are thus 
thrust out of businesses that have in the past 
proved useful und profitable. When they do 
becin this inquiry they will find that it was 
auswered long before they asked it, and in 
the name of men that they have desvised— 
the working men, Whom they must make 
their stanch allies in the battle that is to be 
fought with munopoly in this, its final shape. 


I have thus far, beyond the admission that 
the development of trusts is a natural out- 
growth of existing business methods and of 
covernmental relations to business opera- 
tious, made no attempt to consider the claim 
that the creation of monopolies is a good 
thing in itself. This claim is constantly made 
by those interested, and it is worthy of con- 
sideration. It is unquestionably true that the 
tendency of all industrial operations is toward 
large establishments and minute division of 
the details of work. ‘That this is largely 
the result of labor saving machinery, and 
that it tendsto reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer, is not to be denied. Neither isit to be 
regretted. The reason that it apparently 
works injury to sume is to be found, vot in 
the growth of invention that brings about 
such results, but in the conditions that pre- 
ventan equitable apportionment of the pro- 
ducts of this addition to man’s powers. A 
trunk railway stretching across the continent 
serves the public better than a series of con- 
necting roads each under separate manage- 
iment. One great factory can produce goods 
more cheaply than several small factories. 
But there is‘a natural limit to this. A maxi- 
mum is readily reached beyond which pro- 
gress is made by duplication rather than by 
enlargement. If private ownership of rail- 
ways were to’-continue there would be ae 
advantage to the public in having two paral- 


tel railroads under the same management. 


The only purpese of such a. scheme would be 
to prevent cuinpetition. It is this purpose, 
and not che facilitation of production by large 
operations, that animates the formation of 
“Until the work is complete the new 
device may cheupen the cost of articles to the 
eousuuuer. The claim is made, and apparantly 
truihfully, that the creation of the Standard vil 
irust haus improved the quality and cheapened 
the price of oil. . Yet -even this cannot be ad- 
mitted without reservation. Since the oil 
business has practically. been controlled by a 

single body no outsider knows what inven- 


‘tions have beén made to lower the eost of the 


various operations. Had there been rivalry 
the public might bave enjoyed the advantage 
of these inventions through competition-with 
out availing. itself of the benevolence of this 
One thing, at least, is 
beyond dispute, aud that is that the Standard 
people have been able to make vasts sums of 
money out of the business. 

But the people cannot afford to rely on. the 
benevolence of monupolists for continued low 
prices. It was recently pitcially declared 
ina Titusville paper that there bas been an 
overproduction of oil, The result as an- 
nounced by the paper was “the most im- 
portant deal ever consummated in the history 
of the cil business.” Contracts were made 
for “a great shut-down,” by which the pre 
duction was to be reduced fifty per cent for 
one whole year. Nu new wells are to be 
opened during the “shut-down.” In order to 
vring about this result the paper declared 
that the Standard oil company had set aside 
¢,000,000 barreis of oil ot sixty-two cents a 
burte!l. The profits ou 5,000,000 barréls are to 
be divided among the owners of holes in the 
ground who shut down their wells, and the 
protits on 2,000,000 barrels are to create a 
wage fund for the laboring men who are 
thrown out of employment. What can be the 
object of such a scheme? Of course there is 
bub one answer. Not only does the 
Standard cil compuny expect to—make 
a vast profit on the rise in the 
price of oil through thus limiting its 
production, but it is expected that 
the rise on the $4,540,000 worth of oil 
ihat it sets aside will be su great that it will 
compensate one-half the well owners for 
ceasing operations and maiutain, in some 
fashion, the large body of men thrown out of 
work so that they may be on band when again 
needed. A community must have implicit 
faith in the good intentions of a corporation 
or trust befcre consenting that it shail have 
this kind of ubsolute cuntral over the pro- 
ductions of one of the necessities of modern 
life. No possible reduction of the cust of 
production cowld justify a system that will, 
in the course of time, put the price of ail sub 
sistence at the mercy of a consolidated flour, 
sugar, Meat, coal anc oil trust. 

The only people who can afford to contem- 
template the development of thetrust system 
with ‘complacency are the socialists. It is 
directiy in their line, and if it were permitted 
to grow 1t would organize their proletarian 
army perfectly to their hands, and then, when 


the anarchists, aided by an exasperated pub- 


lic, had knocked off its head some day, the 
sclf-elected captains of industry would have 
but to step to the ‘frunt, aud lo! the industrial 
republic is here. 


There is no reason why, in order to gain the 
natural advantages of invention and of co- 
operation on a large scale under skilled lead- 
ership, the artificial creation of monopolies 
should be fostered and encouraged. There is 
oue simple and sufficient remedy for all the 
evils that now exist or thuse that are threat- 
ened, and it is as simple as the old formula of 
the Gallilean carpenter: ‘‘Render unto Caesar 
the thing's that ure Csesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” Let us put back into 
the hands of the government the powers that 
obviously belong to it, and private control of 
the people’s highways will cease. Let us ac- 
knowledge the equal and common ownership 
of all men in the free bounties of their 
Creator, and we shall have an end to 
land monopoly. Let us acknowledge the 
absolute title of each individual to the 
full products of hjs own labor and his right 
to voluntary -association with his fellow 
and labor will not be oppressed in order that 
co-operation shall be made practicabie. Under 


such circumstances and conditions we may 


again declare that the ideal state of society is 
one iu which every person basan equal chance 
and no favor. 

‘The reason that men fail to see this is that 
they cannot or will not bring free and un- 
trammeled minds to a candid consideration of 
our principies and their logical effect. The 
truth is half heard and but dimly compre- 
hended, and the misconception of it thus re- 
ceived is overwhelmed by preconceived opin- 
ions and prejudices. If men would but thor- 
oughly admit it to their minds, even for pur- 
poses of controversy, they would in time com- 
prehend that the restoration of their common 
rights to the people and the guarantee of their 
individual! rights to individuals is the only 
way in which the real good sought by social- 
ism can be reconciled with that preservation 
of individualism which is essential to the best 
development of man’s natural powers. 

Though the taking of the rental value of 
all land by taxation for the public benefit 
would of itself accomplish this, circumstances 
render it wise to consider the restoration of 
the government ownership of railways, canals 
und telegraphs and other public enterprises 
that are in their nature monopolies, aud the 
restoration of the governmental control of 
our circulating medium as separate proposi- 
tions in connection with that of land restura- 
tion. These abuses are less deeply rooted, 
and thousands who have never even consid- 
ered the land question, have for a long time 
had their eyes open to the necessity for these 
minor reforms. Taking these reforms as a 
whole, then, it must be clear to any thinking 
man that a condition of affairs would be 
brought about that would render it impossible 
for afew men to combine vast fortunes for 
the express purpose of acquiring a monopoly 
of some industry or product. 

There would no longer be any inducement 
to any man to hold land that he could not im- 
mediately use, since a tax to its rental value 
would absorb all increase in value of occu- 
paucy from year to year and absolutely 
destroy speculative values. There would 
therefore be no more land monopoly, and no 
more vast fortunes could be made in that 
way. 

The governmental ownership of railways, 
canals and telegraphs and the municipal own- 
ership of water. gas and other similar public 
conveniences dependent on the use of public 
streets would put an end to another set of 
inonopolies that are already becoming a 
tempting field for pools and trusts. 

The direct issue of all forms of curreney by 
the government Would put an end to banks of 
issue and throw a serious obstacle in the way 
of trust operations. 

The largely increased revenues of the muni- 
cipal, state and federal governments, after 
the whule ground rent of the country had 
been properly apportioned among them, would 
speedily put an end to public debts and thus 
destroy another of the conveniences for se- 
curely piling up colossal fortunes, 

The abolition of the tariff and all other 
forms of taxation on products and consump- 
tion Weuld not merely relieve industry. and 
enterprise of needless and crippling burdens, 
but it Would remove one of the most protific 
causes of monopoly—for not only does the 
tariff promote monopoly, as I have already 
shown, but internal taxation also forces the 
svrowth of monopolies in every business af- 
fected by it. 

Under such conditions there would be few 
corporations to consolidate into trusts, and 
no new fortunes could be gathered that 
would be so giguntic as to cause reasonable 
alarm. No dangerously large aggregation of 
money under a single control exists to-day 
that was not amassed through some one or 
more of the various forms of monopoly that 
the advocates of land reform propose to 
eradicate. Tke vast fortunes for which ne 
real equivalent has been given by their pos 
sessor to the community have either been 
made by the monopoly of natural epportuni- 
ties or of publicly created agencies, such as 
railroads, telegraphs, banks, water works, 
ete. Shut private greed out frum such op- 
portunities, and no man will ever cbtain 
money for which he does not render some 
adequate return to his fellow men. 


But it may be objected that the natnra) 
tendency toward large operations would stil] 
have full force and that trusts aiming at mo- 
nepoly would still be possible. Hardiy, un- 
less they embraced the whole world in the 
tield of their operations, since any arti- 
ficial increase of prices here would cause ap 
instant influx of goods from cther countries. 
Buy there is a more effectual corrective of this 
tendency, and that is the land tax. Inthe 
fulare, as in the past, it will doubtless be 
foygnd that vast numbers of men can work 
ine effectively and profitably for others 
than for themselves. Labor saving machin- 
ery has settled it for all time that labor must 
cooperate under some common control. The 
sogialist, recognizing this, would elect the 
eaptains of industry, and the monopolists of 
to‘day elect themselves to these positions and 
arbitrarily prescribe the terms and condi- 
tions under which others shall work for them. 

Under the system that I am advocating 
private individuals would doubtless put them- 
selves, of their own mvtion, at the head of 
large bodies of workers, and the narrowing of 
the present fleld for investment would con- 
stantly tend to drive capital into industria} 
enterprises. But capital would no longer find 
itself ina position to dictate the terms for 
both parties tothe bargain of industry. Land 
mgnopoly will have been destroyed. Not mere 
ty Ju the great west, butright here in the east, 
lagd comparatively useless can be had almvst 
fob the asking on which amancan get some 
sagt of wu living. Homes, at least, will be easi- 
ly got. The workman dissatisfied with his 
wage will no longer find himself between the 
devil of eviction and the deep sea of submis 
sion. On the edves there will be a constant 
wove of those qualified for agriculture toward 
the practically free land released from the 
prasp of monopoly, and the pressure on the 
crowded centers of industry will pot only be 
relieved, but the market for their product wil) 
be widened. In short, the artificial band 
drawn around labor by stupidity and greed 
will be shattered, and men wi!l no longer be 
compelled to work fora bare subsistence or 
get off of this man-owned earth. The mere 
tuct that they can refuse to work without 
dgiving themselves to starvation will of itself 
cause an increase in their wages, and in course 
of time each individual’s wages will rise to 
the exact equivalent of his work. 

This is no fancy picture, for the exact truth 
of the statement can be shown by illustration. 
Tuke cigar making, for instance. Here isan 
industry that bas been made a monopoly by 
internal taxation as well as by the tariff. If 
this taxation were removed the business 
would doubtless still be carried on in large 
factories and capable men at the head of such 
establishments would be able to make in- 
comes proportioned to their business abilities. 
Remove all trade restrictions and what would 
be the result? Cigars can be made outside of 
big factories, aud having been made, they 
can be sold. They could be peddied in the 
streets by their maker or they could besold to 
wholesale dealers. It would not take long 
for men to find out how much they could thus 
muke by employing themselves, and having 
found out there would be no likelihood that 
they would be such fools as to work for any- 
one else for less. Yet a skillful manufacturer 
could with his machinery and his facilities 
for reaeone a 
pay men more 


wide market aff rd to 


than they could make 


by working ‘dione and still make a 
handsome profit on his business. In fact,. the 
natural law of wages, evea though unformu- 
lated, would be practically applied in such an 
establishment. Taken a given quantity of 


tobacco, a certain amount of skill and labor 
would add a perfectly definite and ascertain- 


able value to it. That value would be the 
exact wages of the man contributing that 
skill and labor. This value, plus that of the 
first cost of the tobacco, would be the actual 
cost price of the cigers to the manufacturer, 
and his skill and reputation as ‘a business 
man would find their compensation in the 
addition to this cost value he could obtain 
from his customers. His profits would, how: | 
ever, be kept in moderation, not only by the 
competition of his rivals, but by the competi- 


tion of individuals forced out of factories by 


Inudequate wages. 
To-day, with monopoly i in this line of manu- 


facture not merely sanctioned but created by. 
law, there would be no difficulty in creating a- 


tobucco trust that would unite all of the mon- 


opolies in one body, and then the dtiliculties 
thrown by the tax laws in the way of individ- 
ual manufacture would put not mereiy the 


public but the tobacco: workers at the mercy 
of the combination. At present the thorough 


organization of the cigar makers affords ‘better. 


protection than is accorded. by mest trade- 
unions; but suppose a tobacco trust’ were 
created, how cculd you boycott its. Sroducte | 
without inducing every person in 
stop chewing or smoking—a thing aiposssible | 
in itself, and the very last thing. the: work- 
men would desire, even if it were possible. 
Under the system I am advocating, however, 
it must be clear that even the formation of a 
trust would not lower wages, while the free- 
dom of each individual or group of workmen 


America to: 


to start into business would render impossible 


such a moncpoly as alone warrants the forma- 
tion of 50 wide reaching an organization. 


I have thus gone into minute details in the 


consideration of this subject because such a_ 


course seems necessary. The rapid increase 
of trusts has caused real alarm among many 
who have looked «with comparative com- 


placency on the less highly developed forms ‘ 


of monopoly. The fact that they have sprung: 
into existenceand attained trenfendous power 
withovt the aid of the law alarms men. 
demonstrates that the old panacea of regulat-: 
ing corporations is inelfective. The money 
kings have discovered a way of rising’ above 
mere national and state laws, and, like the 

sovereigns that they are, they make. treaties 
and apportion out among themselves -the 
trade of a continent and dominion over vast 

areas of territory and great bodies of men. 
Business men who view the movement with 
an alarm that is not wholly free from the 

apprehension that they may. become the 

victims or slaves of this new powerask what 
isto be done. They talk of legislation, but 
confess in their hearts a fear that legislators. 
may not be the most ditiicult persons’ for the. 
trusts te control. To such men I frequently 

present the only possible remedy for monop- 

oly, the only possible escape from the enslave- 

ment of our people:by mere aggregations of 

money, but they turn away with impatience 

because they think the proposal an exhibition’ 
of that kind of devotion to one idea that con- 

stitutes the crank. 

Yet somehow these men must be brought to. 
see and acknowledge the truth They must 
be convinced that it is useless to capture mere 
outworks here and there and leave the very. 
citadel of monopoly untouched. They must 
be shown that there is abundant cause for 
their present alarm, because all the mighty 
forces of our present civilization are, owing 
to an original false start, dragging soviety 
with an ever accelerated speed to destruc- 
tion or revolution. It is no longer, even in 
appearance, a mere contest between employer. 
and employed, it is the preparation for fet 
tinal aud fateful battle. betiveen all who earn 
a living through useful service ‘to their fellow: 
men and those who attain princely wealth 
and power through the ability to compel: 
others to toil for them. There” is but one 
remedy proposed:for this condition of affairs. 
Amid the clash of interests and ambitions be- 
tween the two old parties there is not one 
voice lifted in warning, uot one proposal of. 
relief. Grover. Cleveland, president of the 
United States, looks with cumplaceney. on a 
situation rose colored by his own astourding 
luck. His re-election has--in it. no 
promise of real relief. James G. Blaine, 
his most probable competitor, is the natural 
ally of the forces that culminate. in trusts. 
None of those competing with Mr. Blaine fer 


This. 


the republican nomination could: be expected . 


to litt even a waruing voice against a ten- 
dency by which most of them have profited 
or against a power capable of. shattering 
their hopes ata single blow. The house of 
represciutatives is a snarling mob of politicians 
divided by issues as dead as those that 
arrayed against each other the houses of 
Montague and Capulet. In the senate. attor- 
neys for monopolies occupy the seats once 
tilled by the representatives. of soy rereign 
states. In the great ceuters of business. men 
applaud the clubbing of socialists and the 
hanging of anarchists and account the Whole 
Matter settled. 
Not an ear in court or market for the. low, 
fureboding cry 
Of those crises, God's stern winuowers, from 
whose feet earth’s chaff must fly. 

It was ever so; yet again and again nations . 
have been saved despite such letharey, aud it |- 
has usually been the insvlent aggression of 
the enemy, rather thau the repeated warn-_ 
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DR. M’GLYNN IN. ‘DUNKIRK, 


Rev. E. P. Adams Telts of the “Teta ioars 
Priest’s Talks and Lectures—There is. 
Hope For the Broken Church of God Yer, 
and the Kingdom of - Heaven: on Earth 
Sball Come. 

- Dunkirk, N. ¥.—A Sort: of: fatality seemed 
to attend all the: attempts of Dr. BicGlynn toe 
fulfill his campaign appointments in Dunkirk, 
Thrice was he advertised and brice werg 
Rood audiences assembled te be Sa Ppointed, 


for his failure to come ere. ee 
But Dr. me MoGl.an, came to ‘us at ; Tat, and in 


ence in the opera 
Sunday, evening, 
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hours long, 
Cross of the I Ne 
‘the.cre ee } 


plicit. y. and preadih ¢ 


x with his Rae 


‘taint of covetoustiess, et "him walk and talk 
with him: alone.’ One. often: meets with the 


: ee bern of 


-eism. : 


thousht of God. This i man “talks. with you ag 


familiarly of the. Ways of God. as another | 


would of civil service reform or of some mat- 
ter of ecclesiastical routine or. discipline; and 
in the talk there isa delightful blending of 
the human and the. divine. "Barth and heaven. 
onger partitioned off from 
one ‘another. - God’s holy altar is: seen n every- 
where, and even our. polit : 


“sacred as. sacramen 


Bree converst 
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secret SEokoMe he. will have to wink at 
mal out-croppings of superstition and 
jons. cof seer form and tradition. 
t this Catholic 
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also all these 


thing has ever 
SYS to himself, _ There is 
“Out. 


the kingdom of: ces 


Bs ‘They shall 


Scie ‘sitting bs ees in peace sae be: ‘God's hee 
kingdom, | which all’ our ee have: 
hitherto failed. to establish. ae 


bad. gannoae ee him. 
with: their prejudi 
ward i he Baer t 


prove. - 
sole. fault is in ‘hi 


Tet isa wondrous, and 
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advice now as 
But Dunkirk 

liberality. 

Dr. “McGly Dn spol 

ora 


ings of friends, that has aroused them to ac- } Sor 


tion. Those of us who bave just endured de- 


feat in defense of the only political platform | |; 


that oifers a peacetui cure for the evils of mo-_ 
nopoly, the only principle that would, without 
impairing individual liberty, vender trusts 
harmless and eveu ridiculous, have some right: 
to rejoice in the white terror produced in- 


business circles by the new form in. whick Jone 


protean munopoly now appears. Yet we 


inust not shut vur eyes to the advantase. ote ; 


tered by this alarm. Men may turo: away at 
first, but they must listen in the enc 
After the folly of the next presidenti 
election has been duly. perpetrated: the 
real problems of the time will come up for. 
consideration, and meanwhile we must pre- 
pare ourselves to show. to all who will’ tis 
the one way out of the dilemma caused & 


the growth and. the greedy appetite of this | 


Frankenstein that the American peuple have. 
amused themselves in creating. : 
the trust as monopuly in its. final: and most - 
dangerous form, and all who have not lost. 
faith in the innate honesty and common. sense 
of our peuple will rejuice thet the death 
grapple is so uear at hand. The fight is one. 
between mere money and mere men, and 
the Syracuse platform, wherever it may. 
be at the beginning of the con- 
test, will in the “end be incorporated . by. 
the triumphant people in the laws by which 
they will save all future generations from 
such a contest as that on which this genera- 
tion is about tuenter. Whether the army of 
land liberation musters for review next year 
or not, it must keep intact and ready for the 
call that will some day come te it to lead the 
assault‘ou the last stronghold uf all moncupoly, 
the monupoly of land. W. T. CroaspaLe. 
SS ee, 
Texas Believes in Kuuning a Ticket, 


Waco, Tex.—I think I voice the sentiment 
of niue-tenths of the friends of the anti- 
ee movement in this section when I say- 

tus have a ticket by all means. 
oe Le. Joss, 


I welcome | t 
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~~ Dhese were all country fellows 


CHARITY WORK. 


A few days ago, while sauntering along 
the river streets on the east side of the 
city, I saw a little line of men standing in 
the gateway of a lumber yard looking in— 
fdle spectators of something going on in- 
side and keeping within their rights just 
outside. Because they gazed I wanted to 
look, too. Two street urchins a little 
ahead of me shared my curiosity. One 
said to the other, “Chimmie, let’s pipe off 
te broken down dudes.” 

I ranged myself at the gateway with the 
spectators. The scene presented was per- 
haps a score of men under a shed sawing 
and splitting kindling wood. They were 
of various ages, but chiefly voung. To the 
two New York street boys, who were now 
gaping at them, some of them seemed to 
be wrecks cast away from dudedom, for 
they wore white shirts with collars and 
euffs, and vests and trousers the cut of 
which suggested the artistic touch of the 
custom tailor’s shears. Most of them were 
elender fellows, with the bleached faces 
that men get who live indoors. 

I asked a comfortably dressed man who 
stood beside me what it meant, men doing 
a kind of work that could be done so much 
more easily by machinery. 

He said it was charity. Men who would 
rather work than beg and didn't know 
enough to find work were given this job to 
prove that they were willing to work. 

lI asked him if there was work to be had 
if a man were to go hunting for it. 

Oh, yes; if these fellows wanted a steady 
job, even at wood chopping, they couid 
get it. 

Where? 

Why, anywhere. 

Where in particular? 

Well, at his uncle's farm in south New 
Jersey a lot of men were kept at work all 
last winter wood chopping, ninety cents a 
cord. Some chopped two cords a day. 
Not bad wages in an off season. Darkies 
did it mostly; whites wouldn't do it. 

Was his uncle hiring woodchoppers now? 

X-n-no! 

Iwas sorry; we might have told these 
men in case he was. Where else were 
men wanted to work? 

He didn't just happen to know. 

We looked silently awhile at the workers. 
Most of them worked fast. The heads and 
shoulders of the sawvers see-sawed up and 
down rapidiy while their elbows flapped 
like wings. Each stick of cord woud was 
sawed fu four sections, and each of these 
eut into little sticks of a regulation size. 
Tie men handling the hatchets took it easy 
and sat down. What an odd thing it was, 
men working at nude work—made to give 
them a chunce to show that they needed 
work and were willing to work. 

At the risk of being challenged as a 
trespasser, I stepped into the vard. The 
wool suwver nearest me was a till, 
Bhapelv mun, such a one as vou might 


term a “dikely chap” if vou were buying a 


slave. I said good dav, and asked him 
why jue did such work. 

Well, was the answer, if, aman had no 
frieuds znd no money he was likely to 
find himself in a strange predicament. 

As he made this reply he straightened 
His eve was a large, 
straight 


470s v3 
nme: 


aclear his nose was long, 


“andwell cut; his mouth not too coarse. 


‘His countenance rated him an average 
man. He had a well groomed look; his 
hair and mustache were neatly cropped. 

Could these men not vet work? 

if they could, he asked, would they be 
dcing this? There was no work to be had 
bra man without acquaintance in New 
York. These men were mostly strangers 
in the city. They came here to seek ¢m- 
ployment, had done so until their means 
were exhausted, and now were down to 
doing work that was given them as part 
test, part charity; work that wasn't work, 
@s it could be done better, cheaper and 
quicker by machinery. 

What was the pay? 

Married men, 50 cents a day’s work, and 
nothing else; single men, no money, but 
two meals and a lodging. The meals were 


light, verv light, hash and such; the lodg- 


ing better than outdoors. 
Were the men in this gang temperate? 
Why, yes, as men go. Work was so 
gcarce, though. There was an <A1 steno- 
grapher who couldn't get work. 
-Now, but was he an Al* I interrupted. 
Well, that was what they said. There 


_ Waus a buckkeeper. 


But every one can call himself a book- 
keeper, was my comment. 

Yes, he agreed, that was true. And there 
‘Was a salesman. 

But that is not an occupation like a trade, 
A salesman in some 
lines require only a few days’ training, in 
@lhers years. The term was so general 

aw one could use it. 

That might be, but he took men here on 
their wor -d, just as men are taken any- 
Where. Now, his own case. He mentioned 
4% semi-professional occupation. He had 
had positions of responsibility. Through 
no fault of his, such as his firm changing 
or going out of business, his places had 
been lost. Hehad once saved some money, 
bought Florida land without seeing it, and 
found a living could not be made on it. 
He had come to New York in search of 
work, had spent his few dollars sparingly 


while seeking a place, and here he was. 
He had a wife and two children dependent 


wnon him. All these men spent what time 
they could in hunting work. He had ap- 
‘plied at every place where there was any- 
“thiag to be done, he said. 

Lialked with others. They had but onc 
tury. They wanted work. 

A rodortwo away from the gang at 


work were two other men of the sturdy 


and independent type that drive trucks 
here in New York. I wanted their testi- 
as to this interesting phase of 
development, and s0, after bidding 
good afternoon, I said I sup- 
that a good many strangers like 
‘those there came and went in the course of 
year. 

Yes, they were always coming and go- 
ing, said No.1, a warmly clad man of 
fifty, who wore a fue cap. He couldn't 
blame old men for doing that work, but a 
young man hud no business at it, A 
Young man ought to stay in the country. 

coming 
here, flocking to the city and not knowing 
what they were going to doa. There was 


them 
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work enough in America yet if men would 


only look for it. 

How about the five thousand just dis- 
charged from work on the subways? 

Well, they were not this kind at all. 
They were our own. Take the boys in the 
ward; they could get board among their 
friends, and if their money ran out they 
would be kept until another job turned up. 

No. 2 thought that the wood splitters 
were not paid enough even if they were 
tramps. No man ought to take work at 
fifty cents a day. 

No. 1 said that these men only turned 
up in winter. The charity societies were 
not bothered with them in summer, They 
seemed to go off somewhere. This gang 
had been at work only since election. Be- 
fore election they could all have their grub 
and lodgings provided for nothing by the 
politicians. 

Could any man out of work come here 
and take up with this job? 

No. 2said not at all. Big fellows like 
Jay Gould bought packages of tickets 
from the charitv societies, and when one 
of these fellows ‘“Spanhandiled” them or their 
friends a ticket was given him. It was 
only on presentation of a ticket that a job 
was ziven a man. 

A man had to beg for a ticket which en- 
titled him to work! 

No. 1 explained further that a day’s 
work only was given for each ticket. If 
a ticket could not be begged no work 
was to be had. Seventeen cordwood 
sticks wasa day's work. You could sce 
the fellows were at piece work, since they 
worked so hard. They wanted to get 
through quickly. And it could be noticed 
how each one tried to get the smallest 
sticks or those without knots. 

No. 2 took up the story. Jay Gould had 
bought several loads of the kindling wood 
only a week before. It was sold at slightly 
less than market prices. But, then, if 
the society did not sell it you could see 
there would be no work for those ‘llows. 
Still, they had no business to work 1. r any 
such wages, 

No. 1 pointed out piles of wood and lum- 
ber that reached skyward. Our own ward 
boys did the piling of that wood, and got 
two dollars a day for it. 

Why did not the wood yard owner 
these fifty-cent men to do it? 

Well, they could not be depended upon. 
Our own ward boys that hung around regu- 
larly knew how to do it, and there were 
always enough of them. The boss had 
taken two of those fellows to his residence 
up town to do some work. They skipped 
the second day, Cheap as they were, they 
could not pull the wages of the recular 
men down below two dollars a day. 

How many of those strange fellows were 
there? 

No. 2 thought there might be in any one 
season as high as three hundred. Some days 
there were forty and fifty doing their stent. 
During the Third avenue street car strike, 
and afterward during the longshoremen’s 
strike, lots of them got the jobs of the 
strikers and held them leng enough to beat 
the strike. 

I walked out of the yard. On the side- 
walk stood a crowd of our own ward 
bovs. They wore coarse blue flannel shirts, 
and their faces were dark and red with 
wind and sun. They were lighthearted. I 
stood near them aicw minutes and con- 
templated the river. During that time 


get 


Ahev talked about trucks and horses, about 


a scrapping match in Tom Flynn's place, 
about when the new board of aldermen 
were to go in and about John L. They 
said nothing about work. 

HaGan DWEN. 


The Goepel of Christ and the Gospel of the 
Sunday School. 

Last Sunday the Sunday school lesson in 
our church and in all Sunday schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal church was the purable 
of the sower as recorded by St. Matt., 
chap. 15, verses 1 to 9. 

After the lesson had been studied in the 
ciass rooms on the plan and basis of thought 
laid down in the teachers’ journal, the classes 
were called into the lecture room, where we 
enjoyed a season of most exhilarating music, 
after which the superintendent read from the 
teachers’ journal some thoughts on the lesson. 

I have no criticism to make on these teach- 
ings of the journal until we come to the text, 
‘-And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them.” In describing 
the thorns the journal defined them as bad 
practices of Christians, and instanced as the 
most notorious such things as dancing and go- 
ing to theaters. 

In the twenty-second verse of the same 
chapter Jesus himself described the thorns 
and their choking power as “the cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches.” Sov 
we have a scriptural explanation of what the 
Savior meaut aad another explanation in the 
teachers’ journal, in which the spirit and 
sense of Jesus is altogether misapprehended 
or ignored. 

Jesus did not say anything about dancing 
or any other harmless amusement, especially 
in the family circle, nor about attending the 
theater. Some of the things which Jesus 
describes as thorns were thought by the 
church of His day and are thought by the 
church of our day as practically unavoid- 
able, and the deccitfulness of riches was a 
fact winked at or practically denied by the 
eburch and the world in His day, and as 
practically winked at and denied by the 
church and the world in our day. 

There are thousands of working women in 
single life whuv know well the wisdom of 
Jesus in numing the cures of this world as 
thorns springing up and choking the word; 
and there is not 2 Woman in all the land who 
hus raised or is raising a family but kuows 
how the cares of life choke the word and 
make it powerless to give the comfort her 
heart requires. Auxiety for the future 
safety, success und comfort of her children, 
the worry of life, the fear of poverty or the 
battle with poverty aulready engaged in, 
enter like au iren shaft into her very soul. 
If Jesus had not explained in His glorious 
doctrine Low these burdens could be removed 
He would have beer a madman for charging 
avy in the least degree with responsibility 
for the unfruitfulness of His word. J. W. 


The “Standard”? Converted Him, and * Proge 
ress and Peverty”? Made Hiim a Red Hot 
Crusader. 

Dexver, Col.—I have just finished reading 
“Progress and Poverty” and can now truly 
say that Iam a soldier until victory is won. 
Your Stanparp mude nie a warm advocate 
of the land tax theory, but it took ‘Progress 
and Poverty” to make me a red hot crusader. 
Our cause is certainly a noble one, and that 
God might strengthen our hearts to push the 
good work should be the daily prayer of 
every true hearted man and woman in the 
world. Cuas. A. SIRINGO. 
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THE LAND QUESTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lonpon, Nov. 20.—The American reacter of 
the daily newspapers may read the cable dis- 
patches from Great Britain for along time 
without learning a great deal about the real 
advance of reform ideas among the masses. 
The dispatch writers concern themselves 
much with tracing the progress of coercion in 
Ireland, fully describing collisions between 
the police and people at evictions, the inci- 
dents of the impriscnment of Wm. O’Brien, 
and the probable policy of the Parnellites, or 
they indulge in overwrought descriptions of 
the procession of the London people to Trafal- 
gar square, and usually call the men march- 
ing in parade socialists. Neither do the 
newspaper letters sent from abroad do much 
better in the way of giving information as to 
the undercurrents of thought that in time re- 
sult in the very events their writers are called 
on to relate. Itis of interest, then, to glance 
below the surface of contemporaneous history 
of social ngitation presented by correspondents 
who, when they mention such matters at all, 
write merely for the sensation-loving gene: 
rel public. 

Leaving out of consideration the lines di- 
viding the great parties of the ins and outs 
in British polities, it is seen that the various 
parties promoting reform shade off in aims 
from those that would merely change a few 
minor forms of Jaw to those that would sub- 
vert all present forms of law. 

The American reader, on seeing inan English 
newspaper an article with the heading, ‘‘The 
Free Land League,” would expect to find in 
ita description of the proceedings of a so- 
ciety bent on giving the land to the pecple. 
Disappointment would await him. He would 
read that this league met at the Westminster 
palace hotel, that its members were ‘‘hurora- 
bles? and “M. P.’s? and title bearers as a 
rale. .These gentiemen meet to discuss amend- 
ments to the “Law of Real Property,” or the 
“Copyhoid Enfranehisemeat Bill,” or the abo 
lition of “Copyhold Tenure,” indulging 
withal in a few words as to the ‘Laborers’ 
Allotment Billi? A radical among them he 
would -be who would have the league de- 
mand as a basis of effective reform what 
they term “Free Land”—tbat is, land free 
fromali entail, settlement, life estates and 
mortimain. If these worthy reformers wage 
battle in their cause successfully, land in 
England will become precisely as free as is 
lund to-day in New York. 

Such a state of things may not call for 
much enthusiasm from one who believes that 
every man living bas an inalienable right to 
his equal share to the land of his country, yet 
it is ‘not perfectly clear to the sympathetic 
observer thut the great Irish party is fighting 
for much more than are these conservative 
English gentlemen. Granted that the Irish 
hation should have its laws passed in Dublin 
by Irishmen, just as the Canadian provinces 
make their own Jaws, and that British ab- 
sentee landiords shuuld be obliged to seil 
their estates at government appraisal, what 
of the inalienable birthright of the laborers of 
ali classes and of the artisans of Ireland’s 
cities! There are only shades of difference 
between the reforms advocated by Mr. 
Parvell’s followers and those calmly agreed 
upon by the titled aristocrats at the Westmin- 
ster palace hotel, the latter meaning to make 
easy the transferral of land between vol- 
untury sellers und the buyers of the land 
market, aud the former intending to compel 
unwilling landlords to give way and have 
their shoes filled by another set of the same 
breed of men. 

The Cork Advertiser, however, represents 
another degree of reform. It lately re- 
printed Bishop Nulty’s famous letter, ‘‘Back 
to the Land,” and called fer a nationalization 
of the Jand of Ireland after compensating the 
landlords. While the Advertiser is in ad- 
vance of the Irish parliamentary party, it 
has failed to grasp the bishop’s conception of 
buman rights aud is certainly short of the 
thought of iis many readers who asked for 
the publicafion of the letter. 

The London Times recently printed a letter 
from an Irishmun on the land question that 
has attracted much attention inasmuch as it 
speaks the sentiments of a growing party in 
Jreland. The writer said it is an undeniable 
fact that politicians of all shades of opinion 
are now forced to admit the imperative ne- 
cessity of abolishing what is called the dual 
ownership of land, and that many maintain 
thut itis expedient to precipitate a purchase 
bill by which nme-tenths of the cultivated 
area of Ircland shall be transferred from the 
proprietors to the occupiers. But this corre- 
spundent held that the only course open to 
the government was to empower the state to 
become the sole owner of that part of Ireland 
alfected by dual ownership, reducing land- 
lords and tenants to the dead level of occu- 
piers, and recouping itself through a lund tax. 
To transfer the absolute ownership of agri- 
cultural holdings from the present landiurds 
to the tenants would be simp!y to allow a new 
class of landlords to spring up and intensify a 
hundredfold gll that is objectionable in the 
jandlordism of Irelaud to-day. 

The course of the journals that speak for 
the various schovis of social reformers is en- 
couraging tu the believers in the single land 
tax as a sufficient remedy for land refortn. 
Of the London daily press, the Echo and the 
Pall Mali Gazette print the news relating to 
rudical land reform and allow full expression 
to correspceudenuts writing on the question. 
The Echo has lately printed a running contro- 
Versy between a writer who believes in the es- 
tablishment of co-operative villages on the 
dines of M. Godin’s “‘funilistere,” and one who 
asks how such schemes are to help the unem- 
ployed. It is felt that all such discussions 
tend to bring to light the true principle that 
the land was made for all. 

The Christian Commonwealth now contains 
a department uuder the heading of the ‘Anti- 
Poverty Movement,” in which it publishes the 
results of the work of the anti-poverty socie- 
ties aud the united labor party in America 
and of the Lund restoration league in Great 
Britain. The letters iu this department are of 
a must cheering character. “A Converted 
Landlord,” writiug im the issue of the Lith, 
suid that it was a glorious thing that the 
Christian Conomoniveaith was so heartily aud 


dispassionutely taking hold of the great anti- 


poverty question. He himself was one of the 
lax appropriating landlords, but) worked for 
the duwn of better days, and as a pledge of 
his sincerity he put his name down for £la 
week to send the paper to mniuisters of ali de- 
nominations. 

Brotherhood, Myr. Hyndmau editor, took up 
its leader of the 15th in replying-to a cor- 
respondent who believed that with: lund na- 
tionalizution lund wotld soon pay no rent. 
The reply was that the rental of ~zround in 
towns aud cities (generally speaking} is not 
decreasing, but on the contrary is still merrily 
increasing, and it constitutes.the greater part 
of the total rental of the Britishisles. Further, 
land within a radius of several miles from all 
the ceuters of population in the kingdem is 
also rising. When English farmers shall adapt 


themselves tu the demands of the times, and | 


raise the millions of pounds’ worth of eg 
fowls, “butter 
from Frauce 
ceuse to fall. 

At au conversazione of the Lund nationaliza- 
tion suciety at Essex hall, Strand, last week, 


SS, 


and Beigiutm; farm rents will 


the president, Dr. A. Russeil Wallace, spoke : 


of his tour in America. The most signiticunt 
remurks be uiade were thaut the people of the 
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| United. States have already everything that 


! Drake, 


* aw response in Trish hearts.. 


| 
| 

Headlam. 

from the Church Reformer office a series of 
{ 


and vegetables now imported | 
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the English moderate land law reformers are 
contending for. For bimselt, he emphatically 
asserted that the experiment worked out be- 
fore our eves in America proved that the 
petty land reforms for which so many people 
are agitating would be utterly worthless, and 
that the only effectual remedy for the evils 
under which we are suifering is the abolition 
of private ownership in land. Although Dr. 
Wallace spoke of Henry George as “our. 
founder and honored leader on this great sub- 
ject,’ * his scheme of land nationalization differs 
in detail from Mr. George's. 

The arrest of Willian: Saunders, the editor 
of the Democrat, at Trafalgar square, will 
impart fresh impetus to the discussion of- the 
aims of the Lund restoration league. Con- 
trary to the orders of the police, Mr. Saunders 
and Rev. Stewart Headlam of the Church 
Reformer, a journal, by the way, which is: 
doing excellent work for land reform, spoke 
ata “gathering in Trafalgar square for the 
purpose of testing the legality of the order 
forbidding the assemblage. Mr. Saunders was 

arrested and admitted to bail in £200. Mr. 
Heaalamn was surrounded by a body of police 
and pushed off the square. 

A vigorous campaign has been started in 
favor of tuxing ground rents. Public meet- 
ings have within a fortnight been held at 
Woolwich, Chelsea, Brixton, Mile End, Hag- 
gerston and Trafalgar square. Among 
the speakers ut the mectings were J. F. B. 
Firth, late member of parliament for Chelsea; 
J. F. Torr, Dr. Burrows, F. Verinder, Miss 
Mrs. Besant, Mr. Saunders and Mr. 

The fatter gentleman is issuing 


anti-poverty tracts. No. 1 is ‘‘Christianity 
and Poverty,” an address to the ew York 
Anti-poverty society by Rev. J.Q.5 5. Hunting- 
ton. . 

A subject of repeated comment among all 
classes is the dying away of Trish hatred for 
England. The castic governmentis no longer 
identified in the Irish mind with all England. 
The new spirit in liberal polities has kindied 
John Paige Hopps 

writes in the Pull Mull Gazelte: ~“This Trish 
business has brousht home to hundreds of 
thousands a seuse of shame, a spirit cf self- 
surrender, a feeling of Lrotherlness, quite 
new to usin purty politics, and inu way that 
“has given an eutirely altered tone to our po- 
litical meetings. One might almost say there 
is akind of religion in it. Weused to fight 
for our party; now we are on a crusade in 
bebalf of our long misunderstood and ill used 
brothers and sisters across the sea. Once we 
fought to win something for ourselves; now 
are willing to struggle and make sacrifices 
for others. Once we marched to the cry of 
‘Britcns never will be slaves; but now we 
burn with indignation at the thought of 
making other people slaves.” Especially is 
this true of the pocr throughout the whole 
kingdom, and with this feeling the conviction 
is gainimy that the great source of poverty is 
the denial of the truth that all alike are 
children of a father who has provided bounti- 
fully for all. 


we 


Our Allies, the Enemy. 

New York City.—Despite the fact that the 
pro-poverty press is our strongest. opponent 
in the fight for equal rights aud justice, do 
Wwe not, uow and again, vet a wholesome 
screed that perchance is as potent to lead 
men to the truth as awhole SranpDARD? When 
our editors curvet around that “absurd land 
tax thecry” believers find: amusement and 
thoughtful men instruction. The New York 
Sun since the: electiun, beaming with bright- 
ness siiice voters and sheep have become 
synonomous terms, may be read by working- 
men if not with pleasure -certuinly with 
profit. They have ‘peculiarly strong reasons 
fur discontent.” Again, ‘they must work 
hard, but that is no just ground for com- 
plaint.” So also they ‘‘niust remain painfully 
subject to casualty,” and the Sun kindly con- 
cedes that therein they have some cround for 
complaint. “They are generally liable to die 
in the full knowledge that their families will 
be teft penniless.” Economy it is admitted: is 
impossible, for the most that can be expected 
is enough saved to pay final doctor’s bills and 
funeral expenses, and this even among those 
who can earn $20 a week. What the pro- 
povertyites will do to Mr. Dana for giving all 
this away can only be surmised. 1t is not 
deeined prudent by the Sun to hazard an 
assertion as to what workingmen want, but 
its beams discover what they need, and it is 
If read through its tenor. is 
simply this, and Tagain quote the Sun: “The 
great mass of employes, whether the ser- 
vice rendered be manual or mental, can never 
earn much more than their living expenses.” 
To those who recently voted with the party 
styling itself of “unabated zeal for the wel- 
fare of the workiug classes” all this will bea 
revelation. 
its prominent organs, is plainly shown to con- 
sist of “hard work” for “living expenses.” 

The Sun shines and united democracy in 
New York still lives. R, S 


“insurance.” 


Said welfare, according to one of 


The Twenty-first Assembly District in Their 
New Quarters, and Vigorously at Work. 
Two excellent portraits of Henry George 

and Dr. MeGiynn adorned the walls of the 

Twenty-first assembly district united labor 

party, New York city, Monday evening last 

in the new rooms of the association, at 922 

Sixth avenue. 

not in any way discouraged the members of 

the association. 
one fire and were ready for another. 
immediately secured more attractive 


The result of that election has 


J 
They had passed through 
They 
and 
commodious rooms, elected their officers for 
the year and prepared a plan of campaign 
for 1888. The mecting on Monday evening 
was the first in the new headquarters, I 
was largely attended and no one present 
seemed to be aes atated. with the color of the 
“white feather.” 

Abner C. 'Fhoinas, William S$ S. Gottheil, | 
Hume H. Coleand ater delivered brief and 
vigorous addresses. They encourared a no- 
compromise- stand-up-to- the-last-and- licht pol- 
icy. The association will devote the greater 
portion of its evenings. during tbe winter to 
the public reading of “Progress and Poverty,” 
chapter by chapter, and to the discussion of 

| principles. laid down in that: work. The meet-. 
ings will be held every Monday evening at 

| 922 Sixth avenue, and the Peat iS cor ‘dially | 

| invited to attend. 

| 

lt 
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Ives Hurdly Credible, but. Here Really isan: 
Editor Who Thinks. ilis) Landlord Isn’t 
— Charging Him the Llighest Possible Reut 
Alrends. 
Tulare, Cal, Standard. 
Four women and 146 men are on the stump in New 
York Urying le cunvinee thepouple thut the mere siitht~ 
ing of wll tiixes upon land will be the cure-all and end 
‘ all of kivor ills.— ern Californkin, 
Should it ever happen—w hich it never will 
-—that such a law be enacted, those misruided 
j people will learn’ of their mistake when the 
manu Who owns the land aud pays the iuczeased 
tuxes simply udds the increase to his little bill 
of rent for the houses the enuctors of this folly’ 
occupy. ; 
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pores EDITION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGAKD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By HENRY GEORGK 


2: One Volume, Paper. Covers. : : 
PRICE, THIKTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press and’ready for delivers September 1% 


When this book was originally published, tn May, 1886, 
it seemed to me that the tarit! would be the orst.of the 
economic questions to come into political issue in the 
United States, and I looked to it asa. means by which 
the underlying land question. would) be brougtt into 
general discussion. 
But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 
question into. the discussions. of: “practical politics’”™ 
With greater ri apidity vy than expecte d, and it now seems 
likely that-it. will be an awakening as toothe larger 
evestion that will lead the musses of cur peeple te con- 
sider. the smaller, 
This vratifving change, however, instead of lessening 
the interest and usefulness of: this, book, gives. to. the 
matters. of which it treats so much: more immediate 
and prac ‘tical importance as. to call for. the publication 
of a populur edition, 1t has already cone: much, and is 
I trust destined to do. more, not only to place. the tariff 
question in its true: light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that obscure the full. scope and beauty of 
the simiple mensure, Which securing equality. with re- 
gard to natural opnortunities, Will emancipate, labor 
and give fee. play to productive forces. 
HENRY GEORGE. 
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HENRY GEORGE SYSTEM OF TAXING 
LAND VALUES IN A NUTSHELL. 


By A. G. SULLIVAN. 


12mo., paper. 


Tuis work, now in its second edition, hus been favor- 
ably recommended by THE ST ANDARD. It says: “We 
think Mr. Sullivan's pamphlet will da excelent service 
in clearing away misapprehension and in leadipg many 
to make a more careful study of the whole problem.” 
Cluhs, societies, ward assoviations of individuals, 
wishing tou push the principles. of: the “NEW. ECON- 
OMY’ will do well to order bY Ube huadred er thousinod, 
as their prices are ynude very low in order to facilitate 
their free distribution at meetings, etc., as an educar 
tional process among the people. Prices, 85.00 per 100; 
$40 per 1,400; 12 copies, $1; single copies, 0c. Please in- 
close silver or currency Ww hen ordering less than. 12 
coples as postage stamps cannot be U SED. 
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We are nuw publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Librarv” a sertes of short tracts on va 
rious phases of the social probiem. Tiese pamphleta, 
contain facts, figures and. argumients expressed Im cone 
cise, Vigorous language easily understeod. As a meanr 
of prepaganda we recommend them te all who desire to 
help. on the movement for. social reform. Those whe 
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Luteo LABOR. PARTY—Ciuzens of 6 


ples of the United Labor Party and desire. to. lend 
tive ail in the movenient, are, requested to. comnry 
nivate With the Stute Organizers of their respectiw: 
states, «us follows: 

California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 


Connecticut—Robert Pyne, St Asylum: st., Hartford, 


Exstern Pennsylvania—Henry Georg ge.club, box. 190, 


“Phila: delphi. 
Indiana—W, arren. Worth Bailer, 
Kentucky —Land and: Labo 


Ninpaeden: : 
1b No. f, box.406, Ch. 


cinnark 


ion” nut tor those: 


4 of. “pibereds and: e 


Louisiana—Jere. J. Sullivan, 
“Orleans. : 
pees { Berkstiire coun ¥. Harvey Lincoln, 
Zrlonire, 


Lexington street, 


chads ie 
anil widdr 
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ES eRIngs free detatesad tier Prog 


TOTERS OF UMA 
desirous to aid ine progiecset 
the united kebor party, asec fee 


E ake 
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bo the bade York 


“pivttorun, aduptal uUS¥racuse, Aig. 19 are — 


~tu.seud ‘Their: names ined, fdr on 2 + i. : 


foilowing named states who indorse the prance | 


E niton street, New: 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


he publisher's desk tp Tus StamDARD 

glen ts 0 center to which come letters from 
gravy part of the civilized world—letters of 
pdvica lettere of remonstrance, letters of 

se, of biame, of complaint and of thanks. 
It is pleasant to get them The reader who 
thinks be eees some way in which the paper 
might be improved confers & favor by sug- 
gesting it even though his suggestion may not 
be adopted. The friend who, when he 
sends ina club of subscribers takes the 
troubie to narrate his experience in getting 
them points the way in which some other 
friend may work to most advantage. The 
gman who likes Tae StanDakD makes us 
happy when he says 56: and the man who 
doesn't like it, —who thinks that its tone should 
be changed, or its opinions modified,—from 
him, too, we are glad to hear and receive 
-sugcestions In this constant inpouring of 
correspondence beats the pulse of the great 
movement for industrial emancipation,—now 
fall, strong and expectant, anon, it may be 
weaker, but never ceasing,—which tells how 
the principle Tak Sranparp advocates 1s 
gaining ground throughout the world. 

Bere, for examp!e, are three typical ietters, 
each illustrating the feelings of a very con- 
giderable class of people. The first comes 
from Washington territory: 


After this month my subscription to THE 
Branxveen i!) exvire. For me. to renew it 
és for you to change the monotony of the 
paper materially. To read one thing and 
Bothing but that same thing in a newspaper 
fsmvre than buman nature can stana. A 
gan who occupies his mind with one idea 
sooner or later wi!) become a crank. Natural 
Jaw forbids it. Your land theory is no more 
@ “cure al!’ thas a patent medicine. 

Asa political friend of yours and believer 
“fm your land tax I now take the liberty to 
criticise vour taken course to bring it before 
the people. You have intermixed politics 
‘with religion and gone partnership with a 
Catholic priest who bas not vet had the cour- 
age to attack the pope “at home.” 

Let the “saviors of society” ery religion— 
they made it what it is; in iis name they en- 
slave the minds of men to forge tvuols of 
bodies. Believe me, the days ef crusades 
mre over, and you nor al} the preachers put 
together can start ancther. Tuke my ad- 
Wice, and appeal only to reason and the in- 
telligent voters if your refurm ideas shall 
ever become a reality. If put in furce to- 
Morrow by an ignorant vote, bow long will 
the reform stand? Will not reaction follow? 
Is it not partly proven by the recent election 
an New York? As long as the mass of the 

ple are not intelligent enough to form 
adeas purely their own, but form them by 
mewsapers or apy other outside influences— 
just so lung, I say, it is. better to educate 
them than to agitate. R ——S. ° 

The next is from a clergyman in Maryland. 

J must write and thank you for THE Stanp-. 
AnD, since the cluse of the cainvaign, more 
thanever. Tcanvot, do not, agree with your 
views on mou. punts, though I think I see— 
now—thai the single tax would be a good and 
wicht step. evcu i i-canunot ‘see that it would 

canplish all the good you hope from. it. 

dam sure itavould net full your ex- 
-and I have been deeply disap- 
uple cof times in your stand on 
“matters—such as the trial.and ex- 

f the auarchists—disappvinted in a 


nobler, 
thanks to 


existence is near. 

urrived many of its. readers will, Iam con- 
with inuer satisfaction, at.sume of the back 
mumbers worn out, at they are, by lending 
aud reiending to frieuds, and wishing that 
such numbers were uew and crisp, and search- 
gngin vain for others which were never re- 
turned. Will you find it convenient to issue, 
at the end of this year, a velume, simply but 
neatly bound, containing all the numbers of 
Tee Stanpaxp for 188i? If you insert a 
euzgestion of this kind in vour culumus stating 


the price for such a volume and other par-— 


ticulars, you will receive, I hope, applicat 


enough from your readers to make the plano’ 


practicahie. 


Let us have TRE Staxnanp in the form of a. 


the family Bible where it belongs. ae 

From what widely scparated standpoints 
do these three correspondents look upon THE 
Sranxpagp and its purpose. The first: is tired 


of the constant reiterated advocacy of on 
great central truth: and he seems to lave a 
e@urious sort of uncunsciousness that the only. 


reason fur publishing Tae Sranparp is that 


book, that we may place it side by side with. 


that truth may become more widely: known | 
and accepted. . Human nature, he thinks, | 
can’t stand persistent consistency. And so, | 


unless Tat Stanpanp will drop the single tax 
for awhile, and give over trv 
equal justice to all men is 

digious muvement;—why it must lose his sub- 


scription after the close of the present volume. 


How different the attiuude of the second 
writer. He rejoices in the religion he finds in 
Tax Sraxparp. He finds no monotony in its 
pages. On the contrary he recognizes thut, 


while never losing sizht of the great basic 
truth it is here tu advocate, THE STANDARD. 


bolds up that truth to view froin many different 
points, showing huw by its applicatiun alone 
ean the most important social probicins of our 
day be solved. He doesn’t accept 
in its entirety; neither - 
@eny it. dis attitude 
end study. His. mind 
wants to know, | 
fn the columns. 
ads food fur inut 

sideraticn. 
to win over to ou 
Jess never ¥ 
sec the 

. their e 


or tater, and 
lle they. live.. 


We wish, q 


this cor nd offer. 


ee supply Of. 
emand has already. 


ous year of: jubilee. 
‘faith in Iuwa please write me their address 
‘so we can get them on our list. Coine, friends, 
“Jetus unite and pull together. 


er ng to show its 
-Yeaders that the. movement: for obtaining: 
ssentially ua re- 


uccept this trutb. 
ves he absolutely > 
sone of thought. 
quieted; he 
ejvices that 


ee | rents are not uncommon, 
STANDARD he_ 


“monopoly, the electric light monopoly, aud a 


to canvas for subscribers among your neigh- 
bors. 

These are our terms for subscriptions to 
THE STANDARD: 
One subscription, one year, ° 
One subscription, six months, . + « 
One subscription, three months, .-. «+ 


Three or more subscriptions: 
One year, each, . . « 0 e ee = » 


$250 


‘Six months, each, . « © « « « « « 


Three mouths, each, . . . . + « 


After the first clubof three has been sent, 
subsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the same reduced rates. 


Recruit subscriptions, for four weeks, will 
be received, singly or in clubs, at fifteen cents 


We have a number of interesting letters 
from friends sending recruit subscriptions, 
which want of space prevents our quoting this 
week. As the camprign of 1888 opens, advo- 
cates of the single tax reform are beginning 
more and more to utilize these subscriptions 
for missionary purposes. They afford a 
means of reaching friends and acquaintances 
whom it may be impossible to approach with 
verbal appeals or arguments. For fifteen 
cents we send THE STAyDARD to any address 
in the United States for four consecutive 
weeks. Hurry along your recruit subscrip- 
tions, friends, and spread the light as far as 
possible. 


The recruiting fund has received the follow- 
ing contributions during the past week: 


ap s. | PP Prerrrrrerrrrrrryrrrrirrrryvryrrrrrrrir re ree! 


ge 
J. FEF. AUKIDSs ccc ccccccveceestovcacesescvecoeréessve 1 oO 
GOeUreladd 2... cccccnccccccncccccescccccncccsccesseece® 8G) 
"ammer, ’AMMer, ’ANIMEYL...coccoccscencoscsecce 2 00 


We sav cesdesewecaecciecssees COCCHS OSs EeceReeesceroos 40 


Tota! for the week... PPTTYTTTITTTTTT TTT TTT Tree B6 
Previously acknowledged. .csccocssescsessecseree 1,972 32 


Total to date.. Seba ueseiiuddeesiecteassentecveecel aie 37 


Hew They Work, and What They Think in 
Indianapolis. 


InDraNAPOLIS, Ind.—Our Anti-poverty so- 
ciety here is holding regular weekly meetings 
every Sunday evening. We have rented a 
room for headquarters, and are stirring the 
old sleepy heads out of their trance-lilce sleep. 
Our aitendance is increasing every meeting, 
and we mean totry to have Hugh O. Pentecost 
here soon to lecture. We intend to organize 
a choir and learn to sing some of the songs of 
the new crusade. 

I see by TnE Stanparp of week before last 
that Mr. Croasdale thinks it would not be aad- 
visable to put a presidential ticket in the field 
next year. Now beg to differ with him in 
that maiter for these reasons: 1. If we should 
only nominate congressmen, our vote would 
ne. essarily be cut up into congressional dis- 
tricts and would be so small in some districts 
that it would be counted as scattering, and 
we would not get proper credit for it. 2 In 


a congressional canvass the nominees of the 


different parties would”be more or less known 
to every voter in their district, and, as is 


‘generally the case in such elections, they 
would’ conduct a personal canvass and our 


weaker members would be drawn into one or 
the other of the old parties. 3. If we nomi- 
nate a presidential ticket we will show a solid 


front all over the country, and every man 
who believes in our principles will stand up 


and be counted. Men are not so likely to be 
iufluenced when the candidate is an entire 


personal stranger, as the presidential candi- 
~date would be to must voters. 


I hope the united labor party will ‘nominate 

a presidential ticket and I think it will bea 

mistake if they do not. For one I will never 

give upthe fight. I am enlisted for life or 
during the war. 

GILBERT SIEBERT, Pres’t. A. P. S. 

lewa Men, Please Take Notice. 

FarwrnetTon, Iowa, Dec. 2.—The ball has 

een opencd in this section in dead earnest. 

The first meeting of the Farmington Anti-pov- 


erty society was held last evening with a 


good attendance, the writer in the chair. L. 
. Allison, principal of our schools, explained 


“the objects of the society, and Rev. James 
oe eader n- | McKiernan followed witb a stirring address. 
fident, gaze somewhat mournfully, anhough | We had fine singing and a good attendauce, 
and the land doctrine is the talk of the town 
“now. 
the evening, at which the writer was elected 


A business meeting was beld late in 


president and A. T. Church secretary and 
treasurer of the society. About twenty-tive 
members to begin with. .We meet again next 
Wednesday night. : 


Talk about the jand doctrine not going in 


the country. communities and among the 


farmers, Itell you that is just where it will 
-gowitbarush. The tracts we have scattered 
“are bearing fruit rapidly. 
sturt a small state organ here for the party, 
for the purpose of collecting the scattered 


rothers together and organizing them. by 


counties, districts, ete., and get our state: 


ready to fall into the procession in the glori- 
Will all who hold the 


By the way, 
when I came to Farmington in September of 
last year, George was almust unheard of in 
this. section. Our secretary-treusurer is the 


missionary. He keeps the ball rolling all the 


time. i. W. RocKWELL. 


Land Monopoly, Water Mouopols, Elecrric 
Light Monopely—A Henry George Club 
aud a Clergviman Not Afraid to Speak 
the Truth. 

AUBURN, Muine.—The tivo cities of Lewis- 
ton aud Auburn, separated only by the An- 
droscogvin river, have a population of about 
35,000. Auburn’s business is ehefly boots and 
shoes, and Lewiston cotton mills. 1 think, 


perhaps, that wages are hivher than the ayer- 


age through the county, but even here the 


-emploves have no independence at all. We 


have the land monopoly which ‘‘owns” some 
of the most veluable land in the two cities, 
and some of it covered with buildings and im- 
provenients, but taxed as farins, and rack 
We have the water 


Henry Guorge club, who propose tu tight it 
out on this line if it tukesa life time And 
Anere than that, we have a iinister, the Rev. 


Mr. Hoot, pastor of the Conugreyational churel: 


thurn, who began a second course of iec- 
on the labor question lasr Sunday nicht 
vudarge and appreciative audience; his sub- 


i, Dre Howard Cresby’s -article vin the.} 


“Forum, he treated ina very.able manner. Mr. 


“Roct isthe only man who cceupies a pulpit in 


Auburn who. dares. to discuss pvulitical econy- 


tomy inthe church—the most influcutial church 
fain Auburn te 


HL G. Casey. 


1 Bwo Keasous for Nominating « Candidate. 


WaLamazoo, Mich.—I think we should by 
all meuns put a presidential candidate in the 
field next year for two reasons: 

“Virst—A candidate for the presidency will 
keep cur uiins and principles before the public 


cad stunulate inquiry and discussion, what we 
-unost desires 


Becond—If wedo not have a candidate it 
will be interpreted by our eneinies as a con- 


| fessicn of weukness and an indication that we 
{are really “playing out,” as they have con- 


stuntly ulliemea and hoped that we would. 
“We must not give then any excuse for think- 


ing or pretending to think that we are giving 


‘up the fight. U. G. Lesiix. 


We are going to. slavery. agitation, the. war to which it 


‘that war have absorbed 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Chapter 1 of “vrotection or Free Trade?” 

Near the window by which I write, a great 
bull is tethered by a ring in his nose. Grazing 
round and round he has wound his rope about 
the stake until now he stands a close prisoner, 
tantalized by rich grass he cannot reach, 
unable eveu to toss his head to rid him of the 
flies that cluster on his shoulders. Now and 
again he struggles vainly, and then, after 
pitiful bellowings, relapses into silent misery. 

This bull, a very type of massive strength, 
who, because he has not wit enough to see 
how he might be free, suffers want in sight 


of plenty, and is helplessly preyed upon by | 


weaker creatures, seems to me no unfit em- 
blem of the working masses. 

In ali lands, men whose toil creates abound- 
ing wealth are pinched with poverty, and, 
while advancing civilization opens wider vis- 
tas and awakens new desires, are held down 
to brutish levels by animal needs. Bitterly 
conscious of injustice, feeling in their inmost 
souls that they were made for more than so 
narrow a life, they, too, spasmodically strug- 
gle and ery out. But until they trace effect 
to cause, until they see hpw they are fet- 
tered and how they may be freed, their 
struggles and outcries are as vaio as those of 
the bull. Nay, they are vainer. I shail go 
out and drive the bull in the way that will 
untwist his rope. But who shall drive men 
intofreedom? Till they use the reason with 
which they have been gifted, nothing can 
avail. For them there is no special provi- 
dence. - 

Under all forms of government the ulti- 
mate power lies with the masses. It is not 
kings nor uristocracies, nor land owners nor 
capitalists, that anywhere really enslave the 
people. It is their own ignorance. Most 
clear is this where governments rest on unl 
versal suffrage. The 
United States may mold to their will legisla- 
tures, courts and constitutions. Politicians 
strive for their favor and political parties bid 
against one another for their vote. But what 
avuils this? The little finger of aggregated 
capital must be thicker than the loins of the 
working masses so long as they do not know 
how to use their power. And how far from 
any agreement as to practical reform are 
even those who most feel the injustice of ex- 
isting conditions may be seen in the Jabor 
organizations. Though beginning to realize 
the wastefulness of strikes and to feel the 
necessity of acting on general conditions 
through legislation, these organizations when 
they come to formulate political demands 
seem unuble to unite upom any measures capa- 
ble of large results. 

This political impotency must continue until 
the masses, or at least that sprinkling of 
more thoughtful men wno are?the file leaders 
of pupular opinion, shall give such heed to 
larger questions as will enable them to agree 
on the path reform should take. 

It is with the hope of promoting such agree- 
ment that I propose in these pages to examine 
a vexed question which must be settled be- 
fore there can be any efficient union in polit- 
ical action for social refurm—the question 
whether protective tariffs are or are not help- 
ful to those who get their living by their 
labor. . . 

This. is a question important iu itself, yet 
far more important in what it involves. Not 
only is it true that its examination cannot fail 
to throw light upon other social-economic 
questions, but it leads directly to thut great 
“Labor Question” which every day as it 
passes brings more and more to the fore- 


_ground in every country of the civilized 


world. For it isa question of direction—a 
question which of two divergent roads. shull 
be taken. Whether labor is to be benetited 
by governmental restrictions or by the aboli- 
tion of such restrictions is, in short, the ques- 
tion of how the bull shall zo to untwist bis 
rupe. : oe *s 

In one way or another we must act upon 
the tariff question. Throughout ‘the civilized 
world it everywhere lies within the rance of 
practical polities. Even when. protection is 
most thoroughly..aecepted, there’ not only 
exists a more or less uctive minority who seck 
its overthrow, but the constant modifications 
that are being made or proposed -in existing 
tariffs are as constantly bringing the subject 
into the sphere cf political action, while even 
in that countryin which free trade has secined 
to be must strongly rooted, the policy of pro- 
tection is aguin raising its head. Here it is 


evident that the tariff question is the great 


political question of the immediate fu- 
ture. . For mure than a. .generation the 
and. the preblems growing out of 
political atten- 

That era has 


led 


tion in the United States. 


passed anda new one. is. beginning, in which 


economic questivus must force themselves to 
the front. First amoung these questions upon 
which party lines: must soon be drawa and 


political diseussiou must rage is the tariff 
r% i oe o : 


questions oo ES 

It behooves not merely those who aspire to 
politicul leadersbip but. thuse who would con- 
scientiously use their-latluence-aud-their votes 
to come to intelig@uutconclusious upon this 
question, and ‘especially is: this incumbent 
upou the en whose aim is the emancipation 
of labor. Some of these men are now sup- 
porters of protection; others are opposed to 
it. This division, which must place in political 
oppesition to each other those who are at one 
in ultimate purpose ought not exist. One 
thing or the other inust: be true—either pro- 
tection does give better opportunities to labor 
und raises wages ur it does uot. If it dues, 
we who feel that labor has not its rightful 
opportunities aud does not get its fair wages 
should know it that we may unite, aot merely 
in sustuining. present protectiva, but in de- 
mundiny farimore... If it-dves not, then, even 
if not positively harinful to the working 
vlusses, protection isa delusion aud a snare, 
which) distracts attention’ and divides 
strepyth, und the quicker it is seen that tarills 
cannot raise wages the quicker are those who 
Wish to raise wages likely to tind out what 
can. Phe next thing to knuwiug how anything 
cun be done-is: to know bow it cannot be dune. 
If the bull speak of had wit enouch to see 


‘the uselessness of going one way he would 


surely try the other. 

My aim in this inquiry is to ascer- 
tain beyond peradventure whether — pro- 
tection or free-trade best accords with the 
interests of «those who ‘live by their labor. 
I diifer with those wko say that wilh the rate 
of wares. the state has no concern. I hold 
with those who deem the increase of wages 
a legiviinate purpuse of publie policy. To raise 
and muintuin wages is the great object that 
all who live by wages ought to seek, and 
workinginen are right in supporting any 
meusure that will attain that object. Nor in 
this are they acting sellisily, for, whiie the 
question of wages is the most important of 
questions to laburers, it is also the most im- 
portant of questions to society at jiurge. 
Whatever inipreves the couditiva of the 1ow- 
est aud broadest social stratum must pro- 
note the true interests of all. Where the 
wages of common labor are high aod re- 
muuerative employment is easy to obtain 
prosperity will be general. Where wages 
ure highest there will be the largest pro- 
duction and the must equitable distribution of 
wealth. There will invention be most active 
and the brain best guide the hand There 


workingmen of the 


will be the greatest comfort, the widest 
diffusion of knowledge, the purest morals and 
the truest patriotism. If we woulé have a 
healthy, a happy, an enlightened apd a 
virtuous people, if we would have a pure 
government, firmly based on the popular will 
and quickly responsive to it, we must strive 
to raise wages and keep them high. I accept 
as good and praiseworthy the ends avowed 
by the advocates of protective tariffs. W hat 
I propose to inquire is whether protective 
tariffs are in reality conducive to these ends. 
To do this thoroughly I wish to go over all 
the ground upon which protective tariffs are 
advocated or defended, to consider what 
effect the opposite policy of free trade would 
have, and to stop not until conclusions are 
reached of which we may feel absolutely 
sure, 


this can be dove. For a century no question 
of public policy has been so widely aud per- 
sistently debated as that of Protection vs. 
Free Trade. Yet it seems to-day as far as 
ever from settlement—so far, indeed, that 
many have come to deem it a question as to 
which no certain conclusions can be reached, 
and many more regard it as too complex and 
abstruse to be understood by those who Lave 
not equipped themselves by long study. 

This is, indeed, a hopeless view. We may 
safely leave many branches of knowledge to 
such as can devote themselves to special 
pursuits We may safely accept what 
chenusts tell us of chemistry, or astronomers 
of astronomy, or philologists of the develop- 
ment of language, or anatomists of our in- 
ternal structure, for not only are there in 
such investigations no pecuniary temptations 
to warp the judgment, but the ordinary 
duties of men and of citizens do not cuail for 
such special knowledge, and the great body 
of a people may entertain the crudest notions 
as to such things and yet lead happy and use- 
fullives. Far different, however, is it with 
matters which relate to the production and 
distribution of weaith, and which thus 
directly affect the comfort and livelihood of 
men. The inteliigence which can alone safely 


- guide in these matters must be the intelligence 


of the masses, for 1s to such things it is the 
common opinion, and not the opinion of the 
learned few, that finds expression in legis- 
lation. 

If the knowledge required for the proper 
ordering of public affairs be like the 
knowledge required for the prediction 
of an eclipse, the making of a chem- 
ical analysis, or the decipberment of 
a cuneiform tseription, or even like the 
knowledge required in any branch of art or 
handicraft, then the shortness of human life 
and the necessities of humau existence must 
forever condemn the masses of men to igno- 
rance of matters which directly affect their 
means of subsistence. If this be so, then 
popular government is hopeless, and, con- 
fronted on one side by the fact, to which all 
experience testifies, that a pople can never 
safely trust to any portion of their number 
the making of regulations which affect their 
earnings, and on the other by the fact that 
the masses can never see for themselves the 
eifect of such regulations, the only prospect 
before mankind is that the many must always 
be ruled and robbed by the few. 

But this is not so. Political economy is 
only the economy of human aggregates, and 


its laws are laws which we may individually | 


recognize. Whatis required for their cluci- 
dation is not long arrays of statistics nor the 
collocation of laburiously ascertained facts, 
but that sort of clear thinking which, keeping 
in mind the distinction between the part and 


the whole, seeks the relations of familiar 
things, and which isas possible for the un- 


learned as for the learned. : 


Whether protection dces or does not in-' 


crease uational wealth, whether it does or 
does not benefit the laborer, are questions 


that from their nature must admit of decisive. 
answers. That the controversy between pro-. 


tection and tree trade, widely and energeti- 


cally as it has been carried on, has as yet led 


to no accepted conclusion cannot therefore be 
due to dificultics inherent in the subject. It 
may in part be accounted for by the fact that 
powerful pecuniary interests are concerned 
in the issue, for it is true, as Macaulay said, 
that if large pecuniary interests were con- 
cerned in denying the attraction of gravitation, 


that most obvious of physical facts would have. 


disputers. But that so many fuir minded men 
who have no special interests to serve are 
still at variance on this subject can ‘only, it 


seems to me, be fully explained on the as-. 
sumption that the discussion has not been car-. 
ried far enouch to bring out that full. truth, 


which harmonizes all partial truths. 

The present condition of the controversy, 
indeed, shows this to be the fact. In the lit- 
erature of the subject, I know of no work in 
which the inquiry bas yet been carried to its 
proper end. As to the effect of protection 
upon the production of wealth, ali bas proba- 
bly been said that cam be said; but that part 
of the question which relates to wages and 


“Which is primarily concerned with the distri- 
bution of wealth has not been adequately 


treated. Yet this is the very heart of the 
controversy, the ground froin which, until-it 


is thoroughly explored, fallacies and confua- 


sions must constantly arise, to envelop in ob- 
security even that which has of itself. been 
sufficiently explained. 

The reason of this failure is not far to seek. 
Political economy is the simplest of the sci- 
ences. It is but the intellectual recognition, 


as related to social life, of laws which in their. 


moral aspect meu instinctively recognize, and 
which are etmbudied in the simple teachings 
of him whom the common people heard gladly. 
But, like Christianity, political economy kas 
been warped by institutions which, denying 
the equality and brotherhood of man, have 
enlisted authority, silenced objection, and in- 
erautved themselves in- custom and habit of 
thought. Its professors and teachers have 
almost invariably belonved to or been domi- 
nated by that class which tolerates no ques. 
tioning of social adjustments that give 
to those who do not labor the fruits of 
labor’s toil. They have been like physicians 
employed to mike a diagnosis on condition 
that they shall discover no unpleasant truth. 
Given social conditions such as those. that 
throughout the civilized world to-day. shock 
the moral sense and political ecoucmy, fear- 
lessly pursued, must lead to conclusions that 
will be as a Hon in the way to those who have 
any tenderness for ‘vested interests.” But in 
the colleges and universities of our time, as in 
the Surhedrim of old, it is idle to expect any 
enunciation of truths unwelcome to the pow- 
ers that be. ts 

Adam Smith demonstrated clearly enough 
that protective tarilfs hamper the production 
of wealth, But Adam Smith—the university 
professor, the tutor and pensivner of the duke 
of Buccleugh, the prespective holder of a 
government placc—either did not deem it 
prudent to go further, or, as is more probable, 
Was prevented from seeing the neces<ity of 
doing so by the atmusphere of his time and 
place. He at any rate failed to carry his 
great inquiry into the causes which from 
“that original state of things in which the 
production of labor constitutes the natural 
recompense or wages of labur” had develuped 
a state of things in which natural wages 
seemed to be only such part of the produce of 
labor as would enable the laborer to exist. 
Aud, following Smith, came Malthus, to 
formulate a doctrine which throws upon the 
Creator the responsibility for the want and 
vice that flow from man’s injustice—a doctrine 
which has barred from the inquiry which 


To some it may seem too much to think that ; 
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Smith did not pursue even such hich and gen- 


erous minds as that of John Stuart Mill. Some 


of the publications of the Anti-corn law Jeague 


contain indications that if the struggle over 
English corn laws had been longer continued, 
the discussion might have been pushed further 


than the question of revenue tariff or protec. 


tive tariff; but, ending as it did, the capital- 


ists of the Manchester schvol. were satisfied, 4. - 
and in such discussion as has since ensued 


English free traders, with few exceptions 


have made no further advance, while Ameti 


can advocates of free trade have merely fol- 


lowed the English free traders. as 
On the other hand; the advocates of pro- 
tection have evinced a like indisposition t 
venture on burning ground. They extol the 
virtues of protection as furnishing employ- 


ment, without asking how it comes that any. 
one should need to be furnished: with employ-_ 


ment; they assert that protection -maavaics 


the rate of wages, without explaining what. 


detcrmines the rate of wages. The ablest of 


them, under the lead of Carey, have rejected. 
the Malthusian doctrine, but only to set up.an |: 
equally untenable optimistic theory which } 
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serves the same purpose of barring inquiry 


into the wrongs of labor, and which has been 
borrowed by continental free traders-as a [ 
weapon with which to tight the agitation for. 


social reform. i 


That, so far as it has yet gone, the contro- 


versy between protection and free trade has : 


not been carried to its logical conclusiens.i 
evident from the positions. which bcth side 


occupy. Protectionists and free traders Slike. 
seem to lack the courage of their convictions. |” 
If protection have the virtue claimed for it, |. 
why should it be confined to the restriction | 
of imports from foreign.countries?. If: it 


really “provides. employment” and raises 
wages, then a condition of things in’ which 
hundreds of thousands vainly seck em- 
ployment, and wages touch the _ point 
of bare subsistence, demands a far more 
vigorous application of this beneficent 
principle thaw any. protectionist has yet 
proposed. Onthe other hand, if the princi- 
ple of free trade be true, the substitution of a 
revenue tariff for. a. protective tarifl is a 
ridiculously inefficient application of it. 

Like the two knights of allezory, who, 
halting one ou each side of the shield, -contin- 
ued to dispute about it when the advance of 
either must have revealed a truth that would 
have ended their controversy,  protectionists 


and free traders stand to-day. Let it be curs [ 


to carry the inquiry wherever it may lead. 
The tact is, that fully tounderstaad the: tar- 
iff question we musi go beyond the. tariff 
question as ordinarily debated. . And here, it 
may be, we shall find ground on» which hon- 


-est. divergencies of opinion may ‘be. recon- 


ciled, and facts which seem conflicting may 
fall into harmonious relations. 
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